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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
orn, 10TH, llTa, AND 1278 SEPTEMBER, 1856. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE LORDS LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTIES, and the RIGHT REV. 
THE BISHOPS OF ine DIOCESES, 


TvespDAY Mornixo, September 9th, 
A FULL CATHEDRAL SERVICE. 
The Sermon will be preached hy the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucestg and Bristol. 
‘. 


WEDNESDAY MorntNo, September 16th, 
MENDELSSOH NS ORATORIO, “ ELIJAH.” 


TaursDAy Mornino, September 11th, 
HAYDN'S “CREATION,” (ist Part.) MOZART’S “ REQUIEM,” 
And SELECTIONS from HANDEL. BEETHOVEN, &c., and the Uratorios of 
“ST. PAUL” and “ELI.” 





Frmay Mornixo, September 12th, 
HANDEL'S SACRED ORATORIO, “THE MESSIAH.” 





PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS: 
MapamMe CLARA NOVELLO, 
Mrs, CLARE HEPWORTH, Mapame VIARDOT GARCIA, 
Mapame ALBONI, 
Mrs. TEMPLE, Mrs. LOCKEY. Mr, LOCKEY, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


Mr. WEISS, Mr. THOMAS, Mons. GASSIER. 
Leavers Mr. H. BLAGROVE anv Mr. SAINTON. 
ORGAN Ma. G. TOWNSHEND SMITH. 


Pranororte Mr. DONE 

CoxpuctoR .... .. =... Mr AMOTT. 
The entire Orchestra will conprise Three Hundred Performers, inclusive of the 
First Talent in the Kingdom. 


On Tuespay, WepNEsDay, and Twuurspay Eventnos, at the SHIRE-HALL, 
GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Nest, Bookseller, 155, Westgate-street, Gloucester, 
where Plans of the Reserved and Numbered Seats in the Cathedral and Sbire Hall 
oe be seen from Ten till Six o'clock. 

onday Morning,—Rehearsal Tickets, 10s. 6d. 

Tuesday Morning.—Numbered Seats, 3s. 6d. ; Gallery, 2s. 6d. ; Aisles, 1s. 

Wednesiay, Thursday, and Friday Mornings.x—Numbered Seats, Nave, and 
Gallery, 12s. 64. ; Mong not numbered, 10s. 6d. ; Aisles, 3s. 6d. 

For the CONCERTS, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday Evenings, —Numbered 
Scats, 108. 6d. ; Not Numbered, 7s, 6d. ; Buck Seats, 53. 

Pcrsons residing ata distance can be supplied with tickets, and have places 
selected and secured, by inclosing the amount for Tickets and Postage, by Post- 
Office Order or otherw.se, prepaid, to Mr. James Henry Browy, Honorary 
Secretary to the Stewards, College Green, Gloucester. 

The best of the Reserved Seats will be scrupulously kept for the Earliest Appli- 
cants. 

The Decors of the Cathedral will be opened on Tuesday Morning at Ten, and the 
Service wiil commence at Eleven o'clock. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Mornings, the Doors will be opened at 
Talteeh, Ten o'clock, and the Sacred Performances will commence at Half-past 

even. : 

At the Shire Hull, the Doors will be opened each evening at Half-past Seven. 
TheC ts wii at Kight.o’elock. 

There will be a BALL AFTER THE CONCERT on TUESDAY EVENING, 
anda FULL DRESS BALL on FRIDAY EVENING. 


A Cathedral Service will be performed in the Choir on the Mornings of Wed- 

pent mn toe tan, Eight vee by the Members of the Three 

oirs, accom, e ; and on the Evenings of Tuesday, esday, 

Thursday, an Friday, at Five o'clock. a a eevee 
ce through the Great Cloisters —Admission Free. 

After the Morning and Evening Services and the Performances, a Collection will 
be made each day fur the Charity, which is socey supported by Voluntary 
Contributions, and by the Collections at the Cathedral Doors. 

The proceeds fi of Tickets are usually more than absorbed by the 











' . e- 

OYAL SURREY GARDENS.- Jullien’s Concert in 

the colossal Concert Hall. Madame Alboni for two nights, Tuesday, it. 

2nd, and Thursday, Sept. 4th. Mr. Tedder and Miss Wil'iams for one week. The 

magnificent decorations for the Guards’ dinner (erected by Mr. Palmer), con- 

tinued for a short time. No advance of prices. Grand Military Festival in a few 

he es duly aunounced. Concert at’ Seven. Fireworks, quarter 
efore Ten. 


OYAL SURREY. GARDENS.—Jullien’s Concerts. in 

the colossal Concert Hall, The Directors have the highest gratification in 

announging that they have arranged with Madame Alboni for twonights, Tuesiay, 

Sept. 2nd, and Thursday, Sept. 4th, previous to her departure for the Continent. 

No advance of prices. Concert at Seven o'clock. Admission, Is. Madrigal 
night every Friday. 


RIGHTON.— Alboni, Fiorentini, Bottesmi, Albicini, 

and Picco, at Monsieur Edouard de Paris’ Concert, on Wednesday, Sep- 

tember 8rd, at half-past eight. Conductor—Herr Ktihe. Tickets at Wright’s 
Music Warehouses. 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Lower 
Hall, Exeter Hall.—On Monday next, Sept. Ist, HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 
“JOSHUA.” Principal Vocalists—Miss E. Hughes, Miss 8. Gi bert, Miss A. Cox, 
the Misses Wells, Mr. A.C. Mann, and Mr. Lawler. The Oratorio will be rreceded 
by Dr..Eivey's celebrated Antlem, ‘‘In that day,” the solo part by Mr. A. C. 
Mann (of Norwich Cathedral). The band und chorus will be selected from the 
members of the Society. Conductor, Mr. Surman (founder Of the Exeter Hall 
Or.torios). The subscription for the summer season is 10s 6d., or for reserved 
seats £1 1s. four tickets for this concert. Single tickets, western area, Is. ; 
reserved seats in the area, 3s. ; western gallery, 2s., to be hai at the Office, No 9, 
in Exeter Hall, where may be obtained the vocal and instrumental parts of the 
music; also the pianoforte scores. One hundred copies of the ‘* Messiah” or 
“Creation,” in sheets, of Surman’s Exeter Hall 8vo. Editions, for £10.. Singly— 
“Creation,” 2s. 6d.; ‘‘Messiah,” 3s. 6d.; correct copies, as performed at the 
Bradford, Birmingham, aud Gloucester Festivais. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ PROVINCIAL TOUR 
FOR OCTOBER NEXT. 














VOCALISTS 
MADAME ENDERSSOHN, 
MISS FANNY HUDDART, 

MR. SIMS REEVES, 





INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
MR. GEORGE CASE, 


AND 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 





CONDUCTOR : 
MR. M. W. BALFE 
The celebrated Composer, who has kindly consented tu sing two of his own songs 
at each Concert. 





Commuunications to be addressed to Mr. Jon Boosey, 28, Holles-street, London. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON, Soprano, —Addreas, respect- 


ing engagements, to her residence, 60, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 


PHILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 

street.—This place, cajable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Ball's, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms, A handsome room for artists 
to let in the private house. 


ME. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 

to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 














i) rom 
expenses of the Festival, the deficit being made up by the Stewards. 





July 17th, 1856, 
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[HE VIOLIN.—For Sale, a genuine AMATI, the 

property of an Amateur, with a very choice bow, by the celebrated Toure. 
This instrument and bow are gems rarely to be met with. To be seen at Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


TANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas,—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


T° COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—Tuomas 

LercurorD (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Publisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every description of Musical 
Works greatly under the usual charges. The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy. Attention is also particularly paid to the Pub- 
listing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by an eminent 
professor. Estimates given. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London in 185], and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 

stock now ready for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, aud 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


ITANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-strect, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co,’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


LASS AND CHINA.—PELLATT and Co. have now 
on view, at their large Show Rooms, Nos. 58 and 59, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, the LARGEST ard CHOICEST STOCK of GLASS and CHINA in 
ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory and 
Chandelier Show Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 64, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, ls. 
FPRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 64. 
PERFUMERY FACTORS, 

2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 
T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK O’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) 2s. 6d. 
“‘A charming arrangement of one of the most pleasing Scottish Melodies.”— 

Court Circular. 

LE CHANSON D’AMOOUR, pour Piano : sia ° 2s. 6d, 
“The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 

Adoiph Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante .. es oe ee ve 38. Od. 

_ “This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for-its incessant vivacity. It 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite.”— 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


























o . 


ke 

o. 1. THE MINSTRELBOY .. ve o a oe os oe 3 6 
2. FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOMETHE HOUR 2 6 

8. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? oo -- 2 6 


“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 
the — of his Irish melodies. We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and not 1ing could be better than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 
duced ; it is the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangeme i 
National Air ., oS o v< we ’ cea a ome 2s. 
“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘Red, White, and Blne’ (No. 3 ee hich 
opt . d, ne’ (No. 3), a song which 
pare: trad ad poral pra vee it has true English chaoone ont it, 
onsist an introduction, the air (better harmonised t! rigins illiant 
variation, and an effective pa ta World. a ee a 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETTS 


£34 
For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Score. Pocket 
Edition. Three volumes. Complete ... eee pe ak a 
HAYDN’S QUARTETTS 
For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Parts. Complete 


and new Ludition, revised by Lipinski, beautifully bound 6 6 0 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
A New Pocket Edition is in course of publication. The 83 
Quartetts will be published in Six Volumes, at 10s. each, 
The second volume, containing the Quartetts Nos. 19 to 
30, is just ready. 


MOZART'’S QUARTETTS, 


For Two Violins, Tenor, and Bass, in Parts. Complete and 


new edition aed ave we swe seo swe’ 2710 0 
a) 
THE SAME IN SCORE, 
Pocket Edition, one vol. ae ow eee seo «a OB 0 





MENDELSSOHN’S QUARTETTS 


For Two Violins, Tenor and Bass. In Parts. New and 


only complete Edition, in 4 vols., half bound, and case 116 0 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 


Octavo Edition aus ae or ex 





os 


MOLIQUE’S QUARTETTS 


For Two Violins, Tenor and Bass. 


No. 7, Op. 42, in B flat Ss “ee eee see oe OD O 
No. 8, Op, 44, in A minor ,., ak te * wo O 4 6 
BEETHOVEN'S 
Septett, Sextett, and two Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition 016 0 

Trios for Violin, Tenor and Bass, Nos. 1 to 7, in Score, pocket 
edition Tie lat sie Ge ek Ur OREO 
MOZART’S 
Three Sextetts and Musical Joke, in Score, pocket edition,,, 012 0 
oe CO oa. Oo 


Five Original Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition .., 


od 


Roman Steines of the best make and quality for Violin, Tenor, 
Violoncello, Guitar, Harp, &. 





LONDON: EWER AND CO, 390, OXFORD STREET. 








Sole Publishers of the entire Works of Mendelssohn, 
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BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter.) 
BRADFORD, Tourspay, Aug, 28, 


Tue great anticipations held out for the Second Festival at 
Bradford, as far as the performances are concerned, have been 
realised to the utmost. No musical meeting within our recol- 
lection has given more universal satisfaction. The band and 
chorus could not have been improved ; Mr, Costa was the con- 
ductor ; and the programmes for the most part were unex- 
ceptionable. Unfortunately, the committee of management, 
who acted so wisely in other respects, fell into an error, and 
that, it must be confessed, a grave one, as it materially interfered 


with the receipts, The prices were too high to certain parts of 


the hall. For the stalls it was, perhaps, not extravagant to 
demand one guinea, as those who would go there were not likely 
to raise an objection, and, moreover, could afford it ; but the 
charge of fifteen shillings for the area seats, and ten and seven 
shillings to the — in the extreme part of the hall, was 
loudly decried by the Bradford people, and many families were 
precluded from attending all the performances, as they would 
otherwise have done, in consequence. We can bear honourable 
testimony to the liberality of the trading gentlemen of Bradford, 
and their zeal and spirit in endeavouring to advance the 
interests of the town; and when we hear them, without an 
exception, condemn charges as preposterous, we are satisfied 
there must have been a mistake. The committee of manage- 
ment, I am told, were divided as to the terms of admission, but 
the members with the grand notions carried it their own way. 
There is now every prcbebdilty that a good round sum has been 
lost up to this time, and the hopes of the directors lie in the 
Messiah and in Madame Piccolomini, who appears to-night, and 
about whom the Bradford people are making a great fuss. 
I sincerely trust they won't he disappointed. lt is never too 
late to learn; and it is to be hoped that at the next meeting 
the committee will deem it politic to consult the wishes of the 
townsfolk more than they have done at present. 

St. George’s Hall being now completed, a slight sketch of its 
wae and rise will, I am inclined to think, not be unaccept- 
able. 

In 1848, at a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bradford, 
Samuel Smith, Esq.—the present Chairman of the St. George’s 
Hall Company, and late Mayor of Bradford—suggested the idea 
of a Music Hall being erected in the town, capable of containing 
three or four thousand people, with ample accommodation for 
the humbler as well as the wealthier classes. Mr. Samuel Smith 
made no impression at the time ; but he had one quality which 
stood him in greater stead than if he had ousnmnsed the logic of 
Bacon or the eloquence of Burke—viz. perseverance. Mr. 
Samuel Smith felt convinced of the practicability of his plan, 
and had no doubt but that, if carried out, it would not only 
redound to the glory of his native town, but benefit it, commer- 
cially and otherwise. He consulted many influential persons ; 
and having succeeded, by repeated arguments, in impressing 
them with the feasibility of his scheme, and the result likely 
to attend it, a second meeting of the inhabitants was called in 
December, 1849, when it was unanimously resolved that a Music 
Hall should be erected. A Joint Stock Company was formed, 
with a capital of £16,000, in shares of £10 each. It was con- 
sidered desirable that the design of the Hall should be left open 
to competition. Twenty-two designs were sent in, and that of 
Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, architects, Bradford, was 
selected. As everybody now is forced to acknowledge, a terrible 
mistake was made in the site of the building. Not only was the 
absolute locality bad, as being in the most crowded part of the 
town, but St. red Hall was built literally within two feet 
of the gigantic warehouses of Messrs. Milligan, Forbes, and Co., 
which close it in, like a shutter, on one side. Nay, I have been 
informed by one of the present Committee, that a piece of ground 
in an unexceptionable part of the town, and open on all sides, 
might have been purchased for a third of what was paid for the 
ground which the Hall now occupies, Nobody can account for 
such an oversight, which, perhaps, was no oversight after all. 





Nor is there any chance of the situation being improved by 
time. On the contrary, it will be disimproved, since now there 
is an open space in front upon which more gigantic warehouses 
will shortly be buiit. Moreover, the Music Hall, imposing as it 
is externally, gains little by close contact with these palatial 
warehouses, which, I have no doubt, surpass any commercial 
buildings of the kind in Europe. There was no help for it, how- 
ever ; and the business of the Directors was now to see that the 
new Music Hall should be worthy of the most rising town, and 
one of the most independent in England. 

The foundation stone was laid by the Earl of Zetland, Grand 
Master of the Masonic body, in presence of an immense con- 
course of people, on the 22nd of September, 1851—the year of 
the Great Exhibition of London; and on the 27th of August, 
1853, the building was completed. The following description of 
the Hall is taken from the printed document prefixed to the 
programmes :— 


“St. George’s Hall stands in the centre of the town, three of its sides 
facing into separate streets, and covers an area of 1,600 square yards. 
Its outer walls and columns are of Yorkshire stone. The front or 
western elevation is 75 feet in height from the ground to the apex of 
the pediment, and is composed of a rusticated basement 27 feet high, 
surmounted with Corinthian columns and pilasters which support the 
entablature. The principal entrance is by three arched doorways, with 
folding doors on the basement of this fagade. On each side are niches 
containing bronze candelabra. The centres of the arches over the door- 
ways are enriched with masks executed by Yorkshire artists. The 
lower parts of the intercolumniations are occupied by windows 14 feet 
high, and the upper with circular shields in stone, bordered with 
wreaths of oak leaves, The south side elevation consists of a rusticated 
basement story, with deeply recessed windows, between which are 
elaborately carved festoons of fruit and flowers. Above this story are 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, supporting an unbroken entablature 
the whole length of the building. The intercolumniations are filled with 
eight arched windows 14 feet high. The entrance leads into a vestibule 
46 by 25 feet, and 22 feet in height. From the centre of the floor 
springs the grand staircase branching off to the right and left, and ter- 
minating in the gallery on each side leading to the stalls and area. At 
the foot of the staircase on either side are bronze candelabra 12 feet 
high, with 9 branches to each. The hall itself is 152 feet in length, 
76 in breadth, and 60 feet high. It is divided into Area, Stalls, and 
Gallery. The first is 96 by 45 feet, and will accommodate 1000 per- 
sons with seats. The stalls are raised 12 feet above the area, and con- 
tain 528 seats. The front of the stalls is ornamented with foliated 
scroll work, executed in earton-pierre ; in the centre of each scroll are 
two emblematic figures in alto relievo, The gallery is carried round 
three sides of the building, and contains 1,800 seats. The Hall is thus 
calculated to hold an audience of 3,328 persons, The eastern or orches- 
tral end is semicircular, with a diameter of 45 feet: on either side of 
the organ are Corinthian pillars springing from the orchestra, and sup- 
porting the entablature. A space of 6 feet from the cornice to the 
ceiling is coved and divided into panels, enriched with a deep border 
of vine and ivy leaves, fruit and flowers. Around the ceiling runs a 
border of the same character. The ceiling itself: is divided into four 
compartments by an inner border of scroll work, with central ornaments 
of water leaves and flowers.” 


At the Festival of 1853, the building had only been just com- 
pleted, and possession given on the Monday in the same week. 
The intended decorations and painting, therefore, could not be 
carried out, and the performances were given within com- 
paratively bare walls. The paintings and decorations are now 
all completed, and the interior of the Hall, for elegance and ap- 

ropriateness combined, is not surpassed by any music-room in 
Bisons. The walls are painted a buff colour, the panels pale 
blue, and the ribs and mouldings a rich cream. The centre 
flowers and the foliage—we draw again from the printed docu- 
ment—fruit and flowers of the beams “ between the several com- 
partments of the ceiling, are picked out in crimson, and the 
ornamental mouldings and flats around the panels relieved with 
dead gold and tertiary colours. The pilasters around the 
orchestra have been filled with scroll-work, with pale blue 
ground, and the capitals and mouldings gilded. Between the 
pilasters projecting from the wall, are placed elegant groupe of 
musical instruments, in the form of trophies, surmounted by 
globes, from which spring angelic figures of nearly life size 
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bearing coronals of light. The whole has been desi 
executed, in carton-pierre, by Messrs. Jackson an 
Rathbone Place, London.” wr 5 

I confess my ignorance as to the “life size” of an angel, and 
can only compare it to the Irishman’s description of a stone— 
“about the size of a lump of chalk.” Nevertheless, the de- 
scription is accurate and true, and will give no bad idea of the 
beauty and imposing appearance of St. George’s Hall. 

The following is extracted from the printed official de- 
scription :— 

“The Hall is lighted by 16 arched windows, 14 feet high. The 
method of lighting it in the evening is by a continuous line of 1,600 
gas jets from pipes carried round three sides of the Hall on the upper 
surface of the cornice, while the orchestra is lighted from the coronals 
borne by the figures between the pilasters. This affords a subdued and 
splendid light to all parts of the room, without the disagreeable effect 
of strong lights and shadows occasioned by the ordinary mode of 
lighting with lamps and chandeliers. The ventilation is effected by 
circular apertures 7 inches in diameter, pierced through the exterior 
moulding of the outer border of the ceiling, continued entirely round 
the four sides of the latter, and give a ventilating surface equal to a 
superficial area of 130 square feet. The heating is by the usual hot 
water apparatus; cold air can readily be let into the building without 
creating any scarcely perceptible drauglits, and at the same time afford 
an ample supply of fresh air, The organ used at the Festival in 1853 
was not calculated for so large a building as the Hall. ‘This has been 
replaced by the present powerful instrument, just completed by Messrs. 
Hill and Sons, of London. Theexterior of the organ has been made to 
harmonize with the building in its decorations and architectural 
character, and is rich in ornament, with a bold, varied, yet chaste 
outline, presenting, altogether, one of the most appropriate designs for 
a Concert Room organ. The decorations reflect the highest credit upon 
the taste and skili of Messrs. Briggs and Mensforth, to whom the whole 
of the painting, &c., has been entrusted. The general arrangement for 
the comfort of the audience has been carefully attended to. Separate 
entries are provided for each class of visitors, and all possible pre- 
cautions taken to avoid a crush on entering or leaving the Hall. Ona 
level with the stalls are refreshment and cloak rooms; the former 45 
by 25 feet, for the accommodation of the occupants of that portion of 
the Hall; and a similar arrangement has been made for those of the 
area. It is believed, and competent authorities have expressed their 
opinion, that there are few, if any buildings, of the same character in 
which so large a number of people can be assembled, and where the 
comfort and accommodation of each class have been so much considered 
and so effectually provided for.” 

The committee of management is composed of the following 
gentlemen:—Chairman, Samuel Smith, Esq., Messrs. W. B, 
Addison, Edw. Hailstone, W. C. Horsfall, H. Illingworth, jun., 
Michael Mahony, John Mitchell, George Payne, Charles Stan- 
field, and S. Laycock Tee. Mr. Charles Ollivier is the secretary, 
and no one could be selected more fitted by ability and zeal for 
the arduous duties of the office in Festival time, or more civil 
and obliging to visitors. The gentlemen of the press from 
London, and from all parts, I have no doubt, are indebted to 
Mr. Ollivier for his unvarying attention. 

The present Triennial Festival has for its immediate patrons, 
Her Majesty the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The other patrons are— 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, The High Sheriff of Yorkshire, The Worshipful the 
Mayor of Bradford, The Right Hon. the Earl of Harewood (Lord 
Lieutenant of the West Riding), His Excellency the Earl of Car- 
lisle, K.G, (Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and of the East Riding), His 
Grace the Duke of Leeds, The Right Hon. the Earl of Cardigan, The 
Right Hon. the Earl de Grey, The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Effingham, The Right Hon. the Lord 
Viscount Goderich, M.P., The Right Hon. Lord Feversham, The Right 
Hon. Lord Wharncliffe, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Bart., M.P., 
The Right Hon. M. Talbot Baines, M.P., The Venerable Archdeacon 
Musgrave, The Rev. John Burnet, LL.D. (Vicar of Bradford), Edmund 
Beckett Denison, Esq., M.P., Robert Milligan, Esq., M.P., Henry W. 
Wickham, Esq., M.P., Sir George Goodman, M.P., John George 
Smyth, Esq., M.P., Frank Crossley, Esq., M.P., George Sandars Esq. 
M.P., The Corporation of Bradford, &c., &e, Sali 


The Festival began auspiciously on Tuesda i i 
yal be; ay morning with 
Mendelssohn's Ziijah. The date being 26th August, 1856, it is | 





exactly ten years since it was first brought out at Birmingham 
(on Wednesday, the 26th August, 1846) under the direction of 
its immortal composer (St. Paw was performed for the first time 
at Diisseldorf little more than ten years previously, on the 22nd 
May, 1836). The first performance at Birmingham was attended 
by 1858 persons, With donations, the morning’s receipts were 
£1,714 11s. 4d. The principal vocalists were: Mad. Caradori 
Allan, Miss Bassano, Miss A. Williams, Miss M. B, Hawes, 
Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Machin, and Herr 
Staudigl, the latter being Elijah. On the 16th, 23rd, 28th, and 
30th April in the following year, Hiijah was performed—with 
alterations and additions made by Mendelssohn in the interval— 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, under the direction of the 
composer, who visited England for the last time to conduct these 
performances of the Society. During the ten years that have 
since elapsed, the popularity of this great work has been steadily 
on the increase. At all the provincial meetings it has fairly 
divided vith The Messiah the honours of the week’s proceedings. 
Even Norwich—which up to Mendelssohn’s death was supposed 
scarcely ever to have heard of him—found it desirable (in the 
teeth of Professor Taylor—thanks, probably, in a great measure 
to Mr. Benedict, the conductor of the last Festivals) to relax in 
its exclusive partiality for Spohr, and introduce Elijah at the 
meetings of 1848 and 1854.* The Sacred Harmonic Society 
alone have performed the work forty times. Its repetitions in 
provincial towns, whose musical celebrations do not aspire to 
the dignified appellation of Grand Musical Festivals, have been 
too numerous to record ; and it may be stated, without the least 
approach to exaggeration, that no instance is on record of a work 
establishing itself in public estimation in such a pre-eminent 
degree as Elijah has done. 





* Certain of the more subtle among the Norwich critics, however, 
cannot be brought to relish Mendelssohn, as the appended recent 
article of the Norfolk News shows. To complain of such a point as 
that in “ Thanks be to God,” displays a peculiar appreciation of what 
is sublime! 

“ Tur Cnorat Socrety’s Concert.—The dispute which has existed 
between the Choral Society and the Norwich Mercury had been carried 
on until both parties claimed to be willing to abide by the decision of a 
competent umpire. The public seemed to have wearied of this ‘ tempest 
in a teapot,’ and to have resolved to put a summary end to it; for on 
Tuesday evening they threw their weight into the scale and decided 
the matter. Subscriptions had to be declined, and the space left for 
the holders of single tickets was completely occupied. There no longer 
remains a shadow of doubt that the public have made the society's 
cause their own. Though the Choral Society have been to a certain 
extent victorious, they have not come off unscathed. Tell a man he 
can’t do this, that, or the other thing, and he will prove that he can’t, 
by trying to show you that he can. But the frog must burst in 
attempting to assume the dimensions of the ox. In our opinion Elijah 
was not a fortunate oratorio for the first concert. J¢ is somewhat over- 
laid with recitative ; the recitative is overlaid with accompaniment ; and 
the accompaniment is overlaid with brass.(!) Now all this brought the 
weakest Jpart of the band prominently forward. The brass was not 
always in tune, and the fiddles not always in time, in the earlier parts 
of the oratorio. The chorus was pertect, but a chorus may always be 
rendered go by practice. Now this is impossible in the case of a band, 
so far as a recitative is concerned. Here the singer is, and ought to 
be, entirely at liberty ; so that practice, without the voice, is almost use- 
less. Again, though Madame Clara Novello’s singing was exquisite, the 
soprano part of Klijah is not the most interesting feature of the work, 
Mendelssohn having given the sweetest song, ‘ O rest in the Lord,’ to the 
alto, We have always considered Elijah to be a grand and delightful 
effort of true genius, though vastly inferior to the sacred inspirations of 
Hiindel. Some faults there are which have been copied by other com- 
posers, We have formerly stated our reasons for objecting to choral 
recitative, which was unhappily imitated by Mr. Horsley. But the 
famous chorus, ‘ Thanks be to God,’ which ends the first part, contains 
a harmony (if harmony it may be called) to which our ears will never 
be reconciled. We allude to the naked minor second at the words, 
‘ But the Lord, etc. It is very difficult to sing. We only wish it had 
been more difficult, for then it would have been impossible (! !) 
Handel has employed the same interval with profound judgment in 
the song ‘He was despised.’ Here it is used to express the word 
‘ grief,’ and, though softened by consonant intervals, crushes the heart 








-with a momentary pang. But Mendelssohn harps upon the naked 
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minor second in what should be an ebullition of holy joy. We do not 
wish the reader to take our word for what we have said. He may 
realise the effect for himself, by striking two contiguous white notes 
simultaneously upon the pianoforte.” 

The Festival commenced with every. prospect of favourable 
weather. The rain, which fell in casual showers on Saturday 
and Sunday, descended in torrents on Monday, and made the 
town look as dismal as can well be imagined. Towards evening, 
however, it cleared up, and a fine starry night ushered in a 
splendid day. The sun shone gloriously, the streets were 
thronged with people, and all was bustle and excitement. There 
was, uevertheless, no extraordinary crowd rushing to the Hall, 
and I had my fears that the attendance would not be very 
great. These were verified. I entered the Music Hall a few 
minutes only before the performance commenced, and yet it was 
no more than two thirds filled. The stalls—the guinea places— 
were well occupied, and displayed to much advantage the beauty 
and fashion of Bradford and the neighbouring localities. The 
area, however, or body of the Hall, for which the terms of 
admission are seven and fifteen shillings, was not half full, 
while in the great western gallery—capable, I understand, of 
containing 1,500 people—there was little more than half that 
number. In fact, I ascertained, at the end of the performance, 
there were hardly 1,800 persons present, and, as the Hall will 
hold nearly 3,000, it will easily be understood that the general 
aspect of affairs was not very gratifying. Nevertheless, the 
receipts, in consequence of the high prices, amounted to nearly 
£1,000, no insignificant sum to realize under any circumstancés. 
I feel convinced, from all 1 hear, that the non-appearance of 
Mrs. Sunderland has given great dissatisfaction, more especially 
to the middle classes, with whom she is an immense favourite in 
Yorkshire, and has had a depressing influence on the fortunes of 
the meetin . You will probably notice this unpleasant affair 
elsewhere, so I leave it in your hands. The feeling created by 
the absence of Mrs. Sunderland from the Festival may be under- 
stood from the fact, that several men connected with the 
commercial establishments declined to attend the performance, 
even though presented with tickets by their employers. 

The execution of Mendelssohn’s £/ijah—with which, as I have 
already said, the festival was inaugurated—was extremely fine, 
approaching as nearly as possible to the performance at 
Birmingham last year. The band, which numbers 101 per- 
formers, included all the eminent hands from the Royal Italian 
Opera, except poor Baumann, whose untimely loss is universally 
deplored. The chorus amounts to 230, selected from the best 
singers of Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Cleckheaton, York, Peterborough, and other localities in York- 
shire, so celebrate:| for its voices. London supplied some dozen, 
and a few came from the southern counties. The principal 
singers were Mesdames Clara Novello, Weiss, Sherrington, F. 
Huddart, Viardot Garcia, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, 
Weiss, Winn, and Bradley. Previous to the oratorio, the 
Tefen Anthem was performed, Madame Novello singing the 
solos. 

From so splendid a performance it is not easy to select pieces 
for special praise. In spite of the interdiction against encores, 
the audience would not be satisfied without a repetition of the 
unaccompanied trio, “Lift thine eyes,” sung to perfection by 
Mesdames Clara Novello, Weiss, and Viardot Garcia. In 
the beautiful air, “If with all your hearts,” Mr. Sims Reeves 
could not be surpassed for a nieete and purity of voice. This 
was one of the most admirable points in the oratorio. Every 
one knows how finely Madame Clara Novello sings, “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” one of the great tests for a soprano in sacred music. 
Madame Viardot Garcia created an unmistakeable impression 
in the contralto music, which she sang with admirable fervor 
and devotional feeling. The air, “ O, rest in the Lord,” was also 
exquisitely given by the same accomplished lady, and could not 
fail to delight the most fastidious, The soprano music in the 
first part was allotted to Madame Weiss and Miss Sherrington, 
and was equally well sung by both ladies, the last named making 
her first appearance before a Bradford audience. The whole of 
the music of Elijah was sung by Mr.Weiss with more than usual 
power and correctness, The chorus was irreproachable through- 





out, if we except a slight slipin “Behold, the Lord,” in which 
the passage to the words, “And a mighty wind,” on one occasion, 
was not sung with the requisite precision. Of the unparalleled 
“Thanks be to God” it is needless to speak; but I may specify 
the magnificent and less familiar chorus in the second part, 
“Woe to him, he shall perish,” as equal to anything we ever 
heard in choral singing. Mr. Costa was received with universal 
cheers on his entrance upon the platform, and was complimented 
with a similar demonstration at the termination of the perform- 
ance—an honour which he had worthily earned. 

The first evening concert on Tuesday attracted but a meagre 
assembly—not above half the number that attended in the 
morning. The programme was first-rate. It consisted of 
Mozart’s G minor symphony, overtures to Za Gaza Ladra and 
Anacreon, Mr. J. L. Hatton’s new cantata Robin Hood, and a 
miscellaneous vocal selection by Mesdames Alboni, Clara No- 
vello, Viardot Garcia, Sherrington, Milner, Weiss, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Weiss, and Werin. The chorus, in addition, sang two 
madrigals—Pearsall’s “O who will o’er the downs so free,” 
rapturously encored, and Festa’s “Down in a flow’ry vale,” 
which, contrary to all precedent, passed off with very little of 
applause, although it was even better sung than the anther. The 
same madrigal, it may be remembered, created a furore at the 
first Festival in 1853. Of the vocal performances I would select 
Alboni’s “ Una voce”—loudly encored but declined; Formes’ 
“Tn diesen heiligen Hallen,” loudly encored but accepted; and 
Alboni’s “ In questo semplice,” as entitled to unqualified praise. 
Alboni sang magnificently, and left an impression on the audience 
not easily to be effaced. Other encores were awarded .in the 
miscellaneous selection—to Miss Sherrington, in Halévy’s “ Me 
voila seule enfin,” from the Mousquetaires de la Reine; and to 
Mesdames Clara Novello, Weiss, and Viardot Garcia, in the trio, 
“Le faccio un ’inchino,” from the Matrimonio Segreto. Miss 
Sherrington sang with great brilliancy, and is full of promise, 
but she has much to learn. The band executed the glorious 
symphony of Mozart with magnificent effect. We never heard 
it played better, and hope we may often hear it played as well. 
Had the immortal composer himself heard such a performance, 
he would have embraced Mr. Costa and invited the whole 
orchestra to supper—that is, if he had had the money to pay for it. 
Nor was the performance of the brilliant overture to La Gaza 
Ladra \ess splendid in a different way. It was applauded to the 
echo. 

Mr. J. L. Hatton’s cantata, Robin Hood, was composed ex- 
pressly for the present Bradford Festival. The subject isa good 
one, if not new, and had it been handled in the true old English 
vein, could not fail to have proved in the highest degree effective. 
Mr. Hatton is a clever musician, and a very talented composer. 
A good deal therefore, was naturally expected from his new 
cautata. That it failed, despite of many excellencies, in satis- 
fying the highest anticipations, I fear, cannot be denied. Had 
Mr. Hatton followed his own impulse, in place of writing to 
conciliate the publishers with an eye to the sale of his work, 
I cannot believe he would have committed such a solecism as 
assigning a sentimental ballad of the modern drawing-room 
school to Robin Hood, or have put in the mouth of Maid Marian 
the music of a love-sick boarding-school Miss. 

The cantata comprises a chorus of outlaws, “Oh, merry is the 
outlaw’s life!” an air for the bass, “ Ha, these rascals soon shall 
quake!” ballad for tenor, “Under the greenwood tree ;” trio 
with chorus, “Bold Robin Hood ;” chorus and dance, “Strike 
the harp ;” madrigal of Forest Maidens, “In our forest dell ;” 
ballad for soprano, “Oh! love is like the ocean wild!” duet for 
soprano and tenor, “Dearest Marian, fate hath bound me ;” and 
final chorus, “ Now let us make the welkin ring,” The words 
by Mr. George Linley, though not very inspiring, are suggestive, 
and Mr. Hatton has done a good deal with some of them. The 
chorus of outlaws is vigorous; the madrigal of “Forest” Maidens 
quaint and prettily instrumented; and both the sentimental 
ballads tuneful and flowing, if not very new. An absence of 
the comic element is the principal deficiency in the music. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was encored in the ballad, “ Under the greenwood 
tree ;” the chorus in the madrigal, “Tu our forest dell,” and the 
finale were also repeated. Mr. Hatton was recalled at the end, 
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with the usual honours; and his cantata may be pronounced 
decidedly successful. 

Mr. Costa’s Zi, given on Wednesday morning, though new to 
the Bradford audience, did not prove so attractive as Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. The attendance was not so large as on the 
erp day. The rain, which set in at day-break, no doubt 
<ept away a large number of visitors ; nevertheless, it was only 
reasonable to expect that the Oratorio by Mr. Costa, performed 
for the first time in Bradford, would have tempted people from 
all the neighbouring localities, in spite of exacting prices and 
wet weather. The performance of i was even better than 
that of Elijah. This was partly owing to the full rehearsal on 
Monday, and partly to the greater care taken in the preparatory 
rehearsals by the chorus, which was necessary in a new and 
important work. Though all the choruses were rendered with 
extraordinary power and precision, the grandest effects were 
produced in “ Blessed be the Lord”—in which the surpassing 
brilliancy of the soprano voices was displayed to the greatest 
advantage ; in “ The Lord is good ”—in which the voices come 
out with tremendous power ; in the fugued chorus at the end of 
the first part ; in “Hold not thy peace ”*—in which one of the 
finest effects in the whole oratorio is produced on the words, 
“Oh God, make them like a wheel,—as the stubble before the 
wind ; like a rolling thing before the whirlwind ;” and the 
“ Hallelujah” chorus at the end. 

The principal singers were Madame Clara Novello (Hannah), 
Mad. Viardot Garcia (Samuel), Mr. Sims Reeves (Elkanah), 
Herr Formes (Eli), and Mr.Weiss (the Man of God). Mad. Clara 
Novello’s clear, ringing voice was most advantageously heard in 
the two airs of Hannah, “Turn unto Thee,” and “I will extol 
Thee, O Lord,” the last of which was loudly applauded. In the 
two prayers of Samuel, the “Morning” and “ Evening,” Mad. 
Viardot Garcia exhibited that combination of earnestness and 
feeling which distinguished her singing at Birmingham, and 
which won for her such universal praise. The felicitous and 
highly natural manner in which she allows the voice to die away 
as Samuel sinks to sleep, after the evening prayer, shows the 
accomplished artist in the best light. 

The musie of Zl is not of the most grateful or varied. Few 
could sing it but Herr Formes. It is invariably slow, and hence 
begets a feeling of monotony, which the most admirable singing 
cannot entirely dissipate. Herr Formes, however, although 
necessarily slow in his delivery, by his genuine expression and 
his magnificent voice, imparted a great interest to the whole, 
and produced a great impression. The spirit-stirring war-song 
of Saph, “ Philistines, hark, the trumpets sounding,” is one of 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s grandest achievements, and was never more 
splendidly sung than on the present occasion, The audience 
this time could not be restrained, and Mr. Reeves was obliged 
to succumb to an uproarious call for a repetition, But this was 
not the only point in the great English tenor’s performance. In 
the duet, “ Wherefore is thy soul cast down,” with Mad. Clara 
Novello; in the trio, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
with Mad. Clara Novello and Mad. Viardot Garcia ; and in the 
unaccompanied quartet, “We bless you in the name of the 
Lord,” with Mesdames Novello and Garcia,and Herr Formes, 
his singing was just as fine. The quartet, one of the most per- 
fectly executed vocal morceauz I have heard for a long time, 
was encored in spite of prohibition, 

As Mr. Costa’s oratorio has already, and on more than one 
occasion, been discussed at length in the Musical World, and as 
it has obtained a place in the repertories of more than one of 
the great sacred musical societies of England, I have not thought 
proper to enter into its general or particular merits in this 
place. I may state, however, that its agreeable qualities become 
still more agreeable after a second hearing; while its dramatic 
feeling is more than ever apparent. 

The audience seemed thoroughly pleased, and enjoyed the per- 
formance immensely, Mr. Costa obtained an enthusiastic recep- 
tion on his entrance, and at the end of the oratorio was cheered 
long and loudly by the entire hall. 

This morning a vague rumour was spread all over the town, 
that there was certain to be an émuete in favour of Mra. Sunder- 
land during the performance of the Messiah. So thoroughly 








was this notion impressed on the minds of several, that nothin 
less than a shout of disapprobaticn was expected to be raise 
against Mr. Costa, the moment he should appear. Indeed, mere 
curiosity to see the “row,” I have no doubt, attracted many 
persons to the Hall, The weather, which was bad yesterday, 
was worse to-day. A nasty drizzling rain—like a Scotch and 
Irish mist in conjunction—has fallen without intermission since 
the morning. The streets are covered with mud and people 
with umbrellas opened ; the atmosphere is clogged with damped 
smoke ; strangers, as they pass you by, show smutty faces $ 
children patter along «ith their wood-soled sabots tipped with 
brass; and everywhere huge waggons with piled up bales 
of wool or yarn are dragged on slowly to their destination by 
blear-eyed horses with ill-shod hoofs, 

The expected display for Mrs. Sunderland turned out moon- 
shine. Had it turned out “sunshine” it would have been more 
serviceable, considering the state of the weather. Mr. Costa 
was received with uproarious cheers on his entrance, without one 
dissentient voice ; and the same demonstration awaited him at 
the end of the Messiah. I was very glad the people of Bradford 
did not make superlative donkies of themselves, as they would 
have done had they attempted to call Mr. Costa to task, for that 
in which he had no hand whatever. In fact Mr. Costa must be 
exonerated altogether, since he is in ne way implicated in the 
unfortunate transaction, that seems to have made more work in 
Bradford than anything since the Corn-Law League riots, or 
the death of Sig. Mario’s mother, which deprived all Yorkshire, 
on one occasion, of hearing this great Italian tenor. — 

About the performance of the Messiah I shall be brief, for two 
sufficient reasons :—First, I have not time between this and 
post to write a full account. Secondly, had I time to write a 
full account, I should not undertake it, it being by no means 
necessary. It will be enough, therefore, to state that the 
performance was magnificent from first to last ; that the chorus 
more than confirmed the impression formed of them in Elijah 
and £li ; and that the band under Mr. Costa’s baton went like 
one instrument. The principal singers were Mesdames Clara 
Novello, Sherrington, Weiss, Viardot Garcia, F. Huddart, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Weiss, and Herr Formes. 
How the above artists, ladies and gentlemen, sang the music of 
the Messiah, may surely be guessed without any critical hints on 
our part. A word must, however, call attention to the promise 
of Miss Sherrington as a singer of sacred music. 

The excitement about Mademoiselle Piccolomini continues, 
and nearly every seat in the hall is taken—at least such is the 
on dit—to which, entre nous, I do not yield implicit credence. 
The little lady of the Camelias, however, has a great public in 
Bradford, aud I should not be surprised if she made a a - 


MRS. SUNDERLAND AND THE BRADFORD 
FESTIVAL. 

We have been requested to publish the following corre- 
spondence. Our readers will remember the letter of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, which appeared in our last :-— 

To the Editor of the Leeds Intelligencer. 

Sir,—In an anticipatory notice of the forthcoming Bradford 
Festival, in the Leeds Mercury of Tuesday last, there appeared 
the following paragraph in reference to myself and the circum- 
stances which have compelled me (in justice to my own dignity 
as a woman, and to the standing in my profession which the 
judgment of the public has assigned me), to decline appearing in 
the orchestra at that festival :— 

“Mrs, Sunderland, we regret to say, has been compelled to with- 
draw her name from the list of principal vocalists, owing to M. Costa’s 
non-compliance with her wish to take part in the Messiah. Those 
who remember the great sensation caused by Mrs. Sunderland’s singing 
of a solo from the Messiah, at the festival of 1853, will, we think, agree 
with us in opinion, that M. Costa has not exhibited good judgment in 
refusing to entertain the wishes of our Yorkshire soprano, whose per- 
formance of any part assigned to her, we would venture to assert, could 
not be excelled by that of any living oratorio singer.” 
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‘ This notice has called. forth a letter of “explanation” from 
Mr. Sam]. Smith, of Bradford, which appeared in the Mercury 
of Thursday; which letter requires a further explanation on my 
part, to enable the public to understand and appreciate the 
‘considerate” treatment I have received at the hands of Mr. 
Smith and his Bradford committee; which explanation I hereby 
ask your kind permission to enable me to make. 

In the first place I must premise that my services for this 
festival were sought for by Mr. Smith himself, without the 
remotest intimation on my part of a wish on the subject, or that 
it would be agreeable to me to have an opportunity of appearing. 
Mr. Smith broke the matter to me, in a note dated June 23rd 
last, in which, after stating that he wished to see me on a matter 
of business connected with the Bradford Festival, he desired me 
to arrange for an interview. I did so arrange ; and on the 26th 
of that month, Mr. Smith waited on me at my residence, in 
Brighouse. After informing me that my services were desired, 
and had been calculated upon, he stated—* The only solo at 

resent fixed for you is the one in Jackson’s anthem, ‘ Praise the 
rd.” In reply, I enquired what I should have to sing in the 
oratorios? stating, that I had no desire to appear in any of the 
miscellaneous concerts, but should infinitely prefer an oratorial 
part. To this, he rejoined, that I could have nothing in Zvi, as 
all the pieces were disposed of. My answer was, “Very well, 
I shall have pleasure in listening to it. But I must prefer the 
request to have something to sing in Avijah, or the Messiah, or 
both, if it be possible; but certainly in the A/essiah, if not in 
both.” In preferring this request, 1 was, I hope, not insensible 
to the reception which the auditory gave me on my last appear- 
ance under the auspices of the Bradford Committee, three years 
ago, when I sang a portion of Hiindel’s most glorious work. 
In reply to this request of mine, Mr. Smith said—“I cannot 
now say what is open in those oratorios, as the pieces have been 
sent round to the others to enable them to make their selection. 
But,” added he, “have you any choice?” To this query 
my response was, “No: all are beautiful; give me what you 
please.” 

I trust that the public will acquit me of any fastidiousness in 
this, my negotiation. I might have objected, and enquired why 
the pieces had not been sent to me, as well as to the others, to 
select from, when it had been determined to secure my services ? 
But this I did not do. I offered to take any portion that might 
be assigned to me, only stipulating that I should appear in one 
or both of the oratorios named ; and Mr. Smith left me with 
the understanding that I should have something or other in one 
or both of those works. 

To prevent mistake as to my wish on the subject, or as to the 
understanding on which I had engaged to appear, I wrote to 
Mr. Smith on the 4th July, reminding him of our negotiation, 
and of his promise regarding the oratorios. To that note I 
received the following reply :— 

“St. George’s Hall, July 7th, 1856. 

“ My dear Mrs. Sunderland,—I have your note of the 4th before 
me. i should indeed be happy and delighted to give you a little more, 
if it were in my power. 

“As to the Elijah, I fear it is altogether too late; everything in it 
being promised and allotted. In the Messiah there is nothing undis- 
posed of, but the last song, ‘If God be for us,’ which you can have 
the refusal of. 

“There is no objection to you singing this song, but that you took 
it at the last Festival, and aid it well too. Yet there ought to be no 
objection here, and remember I make none; otherwise, if such a rule 
was carried out, Sims Reeves could not sing ‘Comfort ye,’ or ‘Thou 
shalt dash,’ again this time—or Clara Novello ‘Rejoice greatly.’ 
Therefore you take it again.* At all events, let me hear directly. 

“Yours very faithfully, Samu, Sutru.” 

To this I rejoined, that I should be happy to adopt his advice, 
and “take” the song in the Messiah he had named. My note of 
compliance brought me the following from Mr. Smith :— 

“Field House, July 9th, 1856. 

“My dear Mrs, Sundetland,—I have yours this morning, and will 
put you down for ‘If God be for us.’ I must also say, that in case 





* The italics are Mr, Smith’s own. 





any accident happens to any of our principals (ladies), I shall expect 
to draw upon you, as upon a bank, to make good defalcations. 
“Yours faithfully, SaMvEL SMITH.” 

To this I replied, acknowledging Mr. Smith’s kindness ; and 
in response to his expressed “ expectation,” freely offered any 
poor services I could render, in the event of any contingency 
such as his note contemplated. 

I therefore now looked upon the matter as settled. I was 
“put down” for the song, “1f God be for us,” in the Messiah, 
and I was content; though had I been disposed to be—not 
fastidious—but just to my own position before the public, I 
mies reasonably have declined to take what all others—who 
had been honoured with “a choice”—had left. This I did not 
do however; nor even raise an objection. I adopted Mr. 
Smith’s advice, to “take that particular song again,” and was 
satisfied when I was apprised that I was “ put down for it.” 

Judge my surprise, therefore, on the receipt, in a few days 
afterwards, of the following communication :— 

“St. George’s Hall, July 17th, 1856. 

“My dear Mrs. Sunderland—I find, on settling our programme with 
Mr. Costa, that in the 3rd part of the Messiah, he is wishful to go at 
once from “ The trumpet shall sound’ to ‘ Worthy is the lamb,’ and I 
have agreed to do so. Therefore, you see, by this arrangement, your 
song ‘If God be with us,’ is knocked out. But, in lieu thereof, we 
propose to give you a corner for a song on the Friday morning, 
‘Selection day ;’ and the place we at present think of is between the 
*Credo’ of Mendelssohn and the York chorus, ‘Hark, death,’ of 
Himmill. This, I think, is a good position; and any good sacred 
song, not absolutely unsuitable on the score of frivolity, willdo. Pray 
let_me hear as soon as possible how this suits you, and what song you 
would take, or give us a choice, just as you like.—I am, my dear Mrs, 
Sunderland, yours faithfully, *SaMvUEL SMITH.” 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark on the manner in 
which I am told that the song for which I had stipulated, and 
for which I had been “ put down,” had been “knocked out ;” 
nor the flattering compliment paid to my taste, in asking me to 
select for the last part of the last day “a good sacred song not 
absolutely unsuitable on the score of frivolity!” Both are suffi- 
ciently obvious. I had not proposed to take part in the selection- 
day. I had only proposed, in addition tu the solo of Jackson’s, 
considerately assigned me, to sing a portion of Hindel’s Messiah, 
or Mendelssohn’s Alijah; and certainly in this preference, I was 
not aware that I exhibited any desire for frivolity, or any dis- 
position which should have rendered it necessary for Mr. Smith, 
when he had so readily consented that both myself and my song 
should be unceremoniously “knocked out” of Hindel’s master- 
piece—to caution me against the selection of a frivelous sacred 
song! To Mr. Smith’s considerate note I, therefore, replied as 
follows :— 

“ Brighouse, July 21st, 1856. 

Dear Sir,—I duly received yours of the 17th instant, and in reply 
I beg most respectfully to inform you that unless you put my name 
down for the song ‘If God be for us,’ at the Festival, I shall moat cer- 
tainly decline singingat all. I will venture to say the committee would 
not have taken the same liberty with any other principal, as regards 
the pieces put down for them; and I don’t see why I should not be 
treated with the same respect. I shall be happy to have a line from 
you at your earliest convenience.—I remain, yours respectfully, 

To S. Smith, Esq.” “S$, SUNDERLAND. 

This brought me the annexed “ explanation ” :— 

“St. George’s Hall, July 22nd. 

“My dear Mrs. Sunderland,—Your note has rather astonished me. 
Indeed Iam sure nothing but an entire misapprehension of mine of 
the 17th, could even have led you to write such a note as yours of 
yesterday. You appear to write under the idea, that our sole object in 
shortening the 3rd part of the Messiah, was to cut out your song ‘If 
God be for us.’ Nothing of the sort, I can assure you, was ever thought 
of at the time by either Mr. Costa or myself. When we met to settle 
the programmes last week, he said it was now the practice everywhere, 
in giving the Messiah, to go from the ‘Trumpet song’ to ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb ;’ and his experience bound him to do the same, as he found 
the interest was entirely absorbed by the time the oratorio had reached 
them, and the people were tired. I saw then, and still see, the force of 
his reasoning ; and the only objection I raised was on account of your 
song. He then said—‘I dare say Mrs. Sunderland would take a song 
on the Friday instead.’ I thought so too, and we settled the matter. 
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“This is just how the change took place, and when I got! home T 
wrote to inform you of it, and asked you to name a song, or give us 
a choice, to be introduced on the Friday morning, stating where you 
would be placed. 

“There was nothing in all this, I am sure, either disrespectful or like 
taking a liberty with you; certainly nothing of the kind was intended ; 
my only object was to give you the best place possible for the introduc- 
tion of one of your favourite sacred songs. Having now given you all the 
explanation in my power, I must now ask for your decision immediately, 
as the programmes are in the printer’s hands; and if any alteration is 
to be made, I must beg of you to let me know at once, and not even 
wait for the course of post. If you should see fit to decline singing, 
I shall be sorry for your own sake; but the fault will not lie here, for 
we have done all, and more than all, I engaged to do, when I came to 
see you on this business,—I am, dear madam, yours truly, 

“SaMvUEL SMITH.” 

The following was my reply :— 

“July 25th, 1856. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have been from home, and entirely away from busi- 
ness since Tuesday, or I should have answered yours of the 22nd by 
teturn of post. 

“Tt is very unusual for me to have any unpleasantness about my 
engagements, and I am very sorry this should have happened at Bradford. 

“In your letter of the 7th, you say—-‘I have the refusal of the song 
—If God be for us.’ I wrote in reply ‘I should be happy to sing 
it.’ In your letter of the 9th you say you will ‘put me down’ for that 
song. Surely the Messiah is not longer than it was three years ago. I 
sang it then; and in one of your letters you did me the honour to say 
that I ‘sang it well.” I am only asking for what I have had promised ; 
and unless that promise is kept, I must again tell you I decline singing 
at all. I have named the matter to many of my friends, and they are, 
one and all, of the same opinion—that is, that I have taken a right 
view of the case. I feel certain I am right, and am willing to take the 
consequences.—Yours respectfully, “S, SUNDERLAND.” 


Mr. Smith rejoined as follows :— 
“ Field House, July 28th, 1856. 

“Mv Dear Mrs. Sunderland,—I have this morning your letter of 
the 26th, and cannot help saying how much I regret the position you 
have taken, and still appear to hold, in spite of the explanation I gave 
you a week ago. I regret the delay in your answer to that, as in the 
meantime we have been obliged to print the programme, a copy of 
which you will receive herewith, You will there find the whole pro- 
gramme settled, and your name put down for Jackson’s Psalm; also 
for a song (no title) later in the same day. As this is so printed, you 
may still, if you like, retain your position, by naming what song you 
will sing. I would here most respectfully remind you that the pro- 
gramme cannot now be altered; and that also, when I came over to 
engage you to sing at this meeting, I only offered you the soprano part 
in Jackson’s Psalm, which you accepted, asking for something in the 
Elijah or Messiah. I promised to do what I could when we came to 
make out details. I have done so, in all good faith, and explained how 
it was that the third part of the Messiah was curtailed, offering you a 
splendid position instead, for any song you like. This you refuse on 
the ground of ill-usage, and decline to sing at all. Well, this may be 
right—but I think it is very unworthy of you, and very foolish too. 
And Iam the more surprised at your acting in this way, as you must 
know well, that even in making out ‘the programmes of ordinary 
concerts, people have constantly to give way, to make things fit—and 
so it is in the case of a Festival ; individual interests and views have to 
give way in the hands of the committee to the general good, or rather 
to the general effect of the whole.—I am, my dear Mrs. Sunderland, 
yours truly, “Samu, SMIru. 

“ Though I regret to say it, yet if you sing here, you must do so 
when and where we, the committee, think most suitable, otherwise we 
should have disorder,” 


The foregoing correspondence will have sufficiently shown the 
public what was the “ promise” Mr. Smith made, and the man- 
ner in which he kept it, as well as the delicate and considerate 
mode he adopted to apprise me that the song “put down for 
me,” was “Knocked out” of the Messiah, without reference to 
my wishes, inclination, or any opinion I might entertain on the 
matter. Left without selection in the first instance, I was to be 

knocked” about afterwards, just as Mr. Smith or Mr. Some- 
body else pleased. This kind of treatment I was not inclined 
to put up with, and I therefore wrote to Mr. Smith my final 
answer, as follows :— 





“Brighouse, July 29th, 1856. 

“ Dear Sir,—When,you came over to Spring Cottage, you said that 
you were the Committee, so far as regards making out the Programmes 
and I have no doubt that had you interceded with Mr. Costa, at the 
time of making out the programme for the Messiah, I should have had 
the song, ‘If God be for us.’ : 

“T believe I am right in saying that you had my letter stating that 
I declined singing, before your programmes were printed. TI can have 
no pleasure in singing at the Festival since you have refused to give me 
the only song that I care about singing. There is no other song that I 
should like to sing; therefore, I once more most respectfully beg to say 


that I decline singing at all.—I remain, yours respectfully, 
“S$, SUNDERLAND.” 


With this explanation—called forth by Mr. Smith’s version of 
the case in the Mercury of Thursday—I confidently leave the 
matter in the hands of the public. I trust that throughout a 
now somewhat lengthy career in my profession, I have not 
evinced a disposition to let trifling matters interfere with my 
public engagements, or been what may be termed exacting in 
my terms. But I must claim to be treated with the respect due 
to my sex, and to have the position kindly accorded me in public 
estimation and favour, in some degree acknowledged and re- 
garded.—I am, yours respectfully, 8. SUNDERLAND. 

Brighouse, August 22nd, 1856. 

P.S.—The committee were in possession of my letters declining 
their engagement, in the last week of July; yet, in their 
advertisements, up to Saturday last, they have continued my 
name as one of the Principals for their festival. Was this a 
correct course of conduct either towards the public or myself? 
When they so unceremoniously “knocked” both me and my 
song out of the Messiah, ought they also not to have “knocked” 
my name out of their announcements ? 8.5. 


Tue subjoined address, intended for presentation to Mrs. 
Sunderland, has received a large number of signatures of pro- 
fessors, amateurs, and patrons of music in Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Halifax, Wakefield, Brighouse, Keighly, and other parts of the 
West Riding :— 

“TO MRS, SUNDERLAND. 


‘“‘ MaDAME,—We, the undersigned professors, amateurs, and patrons 
of music in the West Riding, have seen, with deep concern, a cor- 
respondence between yourself and Mr. Smith, chairman of the Bradford 
Festival Committee, respecting your non-appearance at the forth- 
coming performances. 

“ Believing your conduct in this matter to have been that of an in- 
dependent and honourable artiste, and alike creditable to your judgment 
and professional standing, we desire to express our admiration at the 
decision at which you have arrived. We would also record our ex- 
treme regret at the unfortunate arrangements which will prevent so 
many of your admirers from hearing you, in a work so dear to all 
lovers of music as that most sublime of all oratorios, Hindel’s ua- 
curtailed Messiah, 

“ Knowing, as we do, the great and peculiar talent which you have 
ever displayed in the exeeution of the songs in this glorious work, and 
especially remembering how nobly you came out of the trying ordeal 
of singing perhaps the most uninviting sir in the Messiah (‘If God be 
for us,’) at the former festival—a song which from its difficulties and 
sombre character, is frequently avoided by oratorio singers—we cannot 
but feel that a slight has been put upon one whom we have always 
been proud to call the ‘Yorkshire Queen of Song.’ 

“We hope the time is not far distant when, even in a larger and 
grander hall than the one from which you are at present excluded, that 
justice will be done to your character and talents which, we feel, has 
been withheld from you at Bradford. 

“We may also add that we trust the time is fast approaching when 
English art and English artistes will hold their merited position at our 
grand musical performances, from which, with few exceptions, they 
have been too long excluded—often, we fear, for the purpose 0 
favouring foreign talent. 

“ We also trust that this) expression of our sympathy may in some 
degree soften the disappointment you must feel on the present occasion " 

Amongst the names of Mrs. Sunderland’s Leeds sympathisers 
and admirers are those of Mrs. Wood (the eminent vocalist), 
Mr. Joseph Wood, Wm. Hey, Esq., Wm. Smith, Esq. (Gledhow), 
George Smith. Esq. (Gledhow), John Rhodes, Esq., Mr. Alder- 
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man Kelsall, George Young, Esq., George Shaw, Esq., J. Gill 
Esq. (Potternewtia, and a large number of other patrons of 
music, and nearly all the local professors. The Huddersfield 
signatures include those of three magistrates e ohn Brooke, Esq., 
George Armitage, Esq., and T. P. Crossland, Esq.) ; the chief 
constable |(Jere Kaye, Esq.) ; the Rev. John Beaumont ; five 
physicians and surgeons, two artists, the postmaster, eighteen 
solicitors, six bankers, eighty-one merchants and manufacturers, 
eleven wine merchants, six professors of music, two journalists, 
and a long list of tradesmen. 





"THE LATE FIRE AT MESSRS. BROADWOOD 
AND SONS. 


Subscriptions for the benefit of the workmen who have 


lost their tools :-— 
Received at the * Musical World” Office ;— 


J. W. Davison, Esq. 
W. D. Davison, Esq. 
M. Jullien ey: 
Boosey and Sons... 
Miss Arabella Goddard aad Be asa 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Boosey and Sons, 
street. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.M. D.R. is referred to the character of Lady Adeline Amun- 
deville in the last cantos of Don Juan. The similarity will be 
found striking. 

To tHe Mancuester Guarpian Lonpon CorRESPONDENT. — 
The letters have come to hand. They are eloquent, but untrue, 
and are, moreover, out of date. 

J. G—The ode to Blanche Fane is too passionate for our 
columns. 

E. M. (Dublin).—The lady is not to be found in London. We 
have made enquiries for her in every direction, but without 

being able to hear anything of her whereabouts. 
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THE musical season no sooner sets in London, than it rises 
with increased brilliancy in the provinces. All those 
novelties and attractions which have been discussed and 
enjoyed in London, during the past summer, are now about 
to be presented to our country cousins, who, well crammed 
with newspaper critiques, are prepared to pronounce decided 
opinions upon everything set before them. 

London has been surfeited with musical treats of every 
kind, this year, and the principal towns in the United 
Kingdom seem likely to suffer from the same superabun- 
dance of good things. The autumnal campaign com- 
mences with the triennial festivals of Bradford and 
Gloucester, and an “inauguration” festival at Birming- 
ham. In the rich Yorkshire town, where there are no 
poor, and charities are superfluous, the Festival is on a 
magnificent scale. It is a private speculation of the pro- 
prietors of the Hall, but, from what we hear of the small 
attendance of visitors, we fear it will not turn out a pro- 
fitable one. This is to be regretted, considering the very 
spirited manner in which the affair has been managed. It 
would, however, have been a matter of still greater disap- 
pointment if the sufferers had been charitable institutions, 
as in the case of the last Norwich Festival, where there was 
a considerable deficit, after all expenses had been paid. The 

Bradford speculators are millionaires, and will enjoy the 
consolation of feeling that they have suffered in a good cause. 





The Festival of the Three Choirs at. Gloucester is on a 
smaller scale. The band is less, and the singers fewer than 
at Bradford. Instead of Mdlle. Piccolomini, Mrs. Hepworth 
(daughter of Mr. Amott, organist), is engaged, and for Herr 
Formes, Mr. Thomas is substituted. The conductor is Mr. 
Amott. In other respects the principals are the same as at 
Bradford. The proceeds of the Gloucester Festival will be 
applied to the benefit of the widows and orphans of clergy- 
men in the three dioceses of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford. This fact alone will ensure the success of 
the Festival. It will be under the patronage and 
countenance of three lord bishops; and twelve reverend and 
active stewards are pledged to bring their flocks to its support. 
Besides the attractions of Alboni, Clara Novello, and Sims 
Reeves, there will be a sermon by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, which, to some persons, 
will be a matter of more interest than the Llijah or the 
Messiah. In short, Gloucester need not fear the result of 
her Festival. The church smiles upon it, and that is enough. 

Between the Bradford and Gloucester Festivals one week 
elapses. In this week the Concert Room in the St. George’s 
Hall, at Liverpool, is to be opened by an evening concert, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Cramer and Beale, the ubiqui- 
tous firm of Regent-street. Clara Novello and Sims Reeves 
are to assist in celebrating this event. Before performing 
this duty, however, these artists will have spent two days in 
“inaugurating” the New Music Hall in Birmingham. That 
town already possesses a building commodious and handsome 
enough for every purpose and taste ; but there is a mania 
abroad for new halls and inauguration festivals, and Birming- 
ham shares it with other active towns. Hence the ceremony 
of next week. The inauguration will occupy two whole 
days. There will be two oratorios (the Messiah and Eiyah), 
and two miscellaneous concerts. The orchestra will be filled 
with Mr. Mellon’s Orchestral Union, and the ° prineipal 
vocalists will be the same as will appear at Gloucester and 
Liverpool. 

During all this time, and for many weeks after, various 
and remarkable concert parties will be exciting the country 
in every direction. Mr. Lumley, having been assured that 
the morals of the large towns are considerably below the 
Haymarket standard, has very benevolently determined to 
give representations of Za Traviata in those places where 
the sad warning which that story conveys is likely to be of 
the greatest service. Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, are spoken of as being on the list. While the 
youthful and noble Piccolomini is engaged in thus teaching 
and elevating her fellow creatures in the North, the band 
of the Orchestral Union will be employed in playing sym- 
phonies and overtures to the populations in the Southern 
Counties. Mr. Mellon has already set out with his large 
instrumental family for a tour of several weeks, and, from 
the accounts we have received of his reception, we may 
already congratulate him on his past and future success. The 
concerts have been crowded on every occasion by really 
musical and iutelligent audiences. : 

A few weeks hence, and a number of other musical parties 
will set out on similar expeditions to those just described. 
How they will manage to steer clear of each other, we are 
unable to divine. First there will be the undress opera 
troupe, consisting of Grisi and Mario, the Gassiers, Formes, 
and many others whose names are not before us. This party 
is engaged by Messrs. Cramer and Beale to give perform- 
ances of three or four popular operas, without scenery or 
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dresses, in the concert-room. Don Juan is to be the chef 
Teuvre of the programme. The same enterprising firm has 
also very sensibly organised a strong opposition to their own 
opera troupe in the way of a concert party, which includes 
Alboni, Picco, and Bottesini. In case either of these parties 
should leave any crumbs behind them, Miss P. Horton follows 
to pick them up. This “Popular Illustrator ” proceeds from the 
same house as the two last-named companies. But the 
catalogue is not yet concluded. At the same time that all 
these “ strolling players” are about, Messrs. Boosey’s English 
Vocal Party is flying across the country like a galaxy of 
shooting stars. They are followed again by Miss Dolby, 
M. Sainton, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, who proceed at a slow 
pace to give classical performances in the unmusical towns. 
We have still neglected to mention the “English Opera 
Company,” the “London Opera Union,” and various other 
associations, which will be busy playing The Bohemian Girl 
and J/ T'rovatore to crowded pits and galleries, on the same 
nights, and in the same towns, where Mdlle. Piccolomini 
will be edifying the “upper classes.” 

In short,from the month of August to October, every person 
who considers himself capable of singing a song, or playing 
an instrument, advertises himself as a “celebrated artist,” 
and forthwith proceeds on a “tour.” We have not an 
opportunity of questioning the itinerants on their return, 
otherwise we might be able to learn what our country 
friends think of a few of the “celebrities” who thrust them- 
selves into their largest type and concert-rooms, 








THE misunderstanding between Mrs. Sunderland and the 
committee of the Bradford Musical Festival—or rather Mr. 
Samuel Smith, their chairman and representative—has, if we 
may judge from the observations of our correspondent, 
militated in some measure against the pecuniary success of 
the meeting, by keeping away a great many Yorkshire people 
who would otherwise have attended. Mrs. Sunderland is a 
Yorkshirewoman, and there is a general feeling in the county 
that she has been unfairly treated. How small an incident 
led to the dispute, may be gathered from the letter of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, published in our last number, and the cor- 
respondence which will be found in another part of this week’s 
impression. Mrs. Sunderland wished to sing a particular air 
in the third part of The Messiah (“If God be for us”), and 
was put down for it by the committee—or rather by 
Mr. Smith, their chairman and representative. When, 
however, the ultimate arrangements for the musical pro- 
gramme were under consideration, Mr. Costa, in consonance 
with a practice that, whether good or bad, has for a long 
time prevailed, struck out those pieces in the Messiah 
which: intervene between the air, “The Trumpet shall 
sound,” and the final chorus.* In doing this, we are 
quite convinced, he no more thought about Mrs, Sunder- 
Jand than he would have thought about Mad. Novello, 
or any other singer, in a similar predicament. We are 
inclined, moreover, to believe that had Mr. Samuel Smith 
explained to Mr. Costa the actual state of affairs with 
regard to Mrs, Sunderland, he (Mr. Costa) would, without a 
second thought, have restored the song in question to its 
place. Mrs. Sunderland should have written to Mr. Costa 
and stated her case. The idea of imagining that Mr. Costa, 
who, though an Italian by birth, is a naturalized Englishman 





* We believe that, except at the recent concerts of J enny Lind, this 
curtailment has for some years been invariably adopted at the Exeter 
Hall Concerts. 








and looks upon England as his country, could entertain any 
kind of prejudice against an English artist, is simply pre- 
posterous. Besides, his whole career in this country has 
shown an opposite bias. Nevertheless, a mischievous cor- 
respondent of Zhe Leeds Mercury—a journal very much 
read in Yorkshire—has endeavoured to twist this really 
insignificant dispute into a party warfare of “foreigner” 
against “native,” in a letter more remarkable for bad 
reasoning than for good English or common sense. Let the 
writer, however, speak for himself, We subjoin his farrago, 
in eatenso :— 


MRS, SUNDERLAND & THE BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
To the Editors of the Leeds Mercury. 

Gentlemen,—The case of Mrs. Sunderland, in resenting, in the 
spirited manner she has done, the treatment pursued towards her by 
the Bradford Festival Committee, is one which deeply concerns every 
English professor ot English sacred music ; and on this general ground, 
in addition to the more personal one, that the lady in question has 
honoured me by undertaking the soprano part in the New English Glee 
and Madrigal Union, about to immediately appear before the public— 
and, therefore, in a sense it may be said that her professional reputa- 
tion is in my charge—I ask your permission to offer a few observations 
on the case. 

As I have remarked, the case is one which peculiarly affects the 
English portion of the musical profession, for, as Mrs, Sunderland well 
puts it in one of her notes of remonstrance, the Bradford Committee 
would not have dared to attempt towards any of the foreign artistes 
(who are to appear at their Festival) the great and unpardonable liber- 
ties which they have so unceremoniously taken with that Jady’s high 
and well-earned musical reputation. And, gentlemen, it unfortunately 
happens that the treatment so justly complained of in the ease of Mrs. 
Sunderland, and so properly resented by her, is not an isolated instance 
of the kind where British talent and reputation have been concerned. 
I have known many, very many, instances of similar conduct pursued to- 
wards thorough English musicians, who have been thereby prevented from 
entering into fair, equal, and open competition with their more favoured 
and more fortunate foreign rivals, And yet, why should this be? Surely, 
the English artiste is best capable of giving expression to the English 
feeling, as embodied in our national music? Why, then, should the 
English artiste, who is reared from the first dawn of intellect to the 
reading, the practice, and the reverence of our holy oratorios ; who is 
grounded in the great principle of musical declamation, and tutored in 
the style of the greatest purity of musical execution; who is indelibly 
impressed with the absurdity of introducing operatic cadenzas into 
that music which is addressed to the Creator; who, by a full know- 
ledge of the English language, and the practice of the national religion, 
becomes thoroughly imbued with a due sense of the awful sublimity of 
the Holy Events to be set forth in the poetry, the harmony, and the 
eloquence of music; who, pronouncing the English language correctly, 
as English ears are accustomed to hear it, does not distort it into a 
thousand fanciful shapes, or give it with incorrect and often ludicrous 
emphasis, or, withont expression or understanding ; surely, I say, it 
is neither politic nor just, that the English artiste, who can present 
claims like these to national consideration, should be thrust aside, put 
down, and insulted, that the way may be clear and the ground uncon- 
tested for foreign professionals. Nor would this difference in treat- 
ment happen, were it not the fashion, at present, to admire everything 
foreign, and to worship the golden calves which this spirit of undue 
preference creates and sets up. For an English artiste to be allowed 
to appear amid “ the blaze of foreign musical talent” which this fashion 
of un-English preference has lured into the land, is held forth to the 
public as an act of condescending indulgence to native talent! Gen- 
tlemen, the whole proceeding is an absurdity, and an insult, which none 
possessing English characteristics would tamely submit to. 

With reference to the point at issue in Mrs. Sunderland’s case, I 
must, (speaking with some little appreciation, I hope, of the Héande- 
lian score), say, that in wishing to sing the song “If God be for us,” 
that lady exhibited a wise and grand musical preference. It is decidedly 
one of, if not the finest song in The Messiah, And if such a work as 
The Messiah is “to be shortened” by having some of the finest portions 
of its music omitted, is it not high time that oratorios should be dis- 
carded altogether? But what is it that is meant by this “shortening” 
Hindel’s sublime recitement of the Taemnn of Man? I have 
known the period when the performance of this glorious work was not 
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considered “too long” or “wearisome,” though its performance then 
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took much longer time than it now does, even when not curtailed by 
one of its finest songs being “ knocked out”—(how happily that phrase 
describes the process!) The (niusical) times in which most’ of the 
choruses are now taken, surely renders any other process of “ shorten- 
ing” unnecessary—much less that Vandalised one of lopping off nearly 
one of the parts! And this galloping process is too often taken with 
the songs, as well as with the choruses. Take, for example, the recita- 
tive and air—“ O thou that tellest ;” is now literally turned into a jig! 
The same with “The people that walketh,” when the singer is ignorant 
enough to suffer it, And again, “For unto us a child is born,” with 
its absurdity of piano and forte. (I care not for Mozart having sug- 
gested it), Then the “Amen,” which in former times I always heard 
sung with solemn slow sublimity, as Hindel himself had it performed. 
But now it is scrambled through as though the gentlemen of the 
orchestra were on the point of being too late for dinner. No! there 
needed not the summary process of “shortening The Messiah” which 
was resorted to in this case, if another object had not been aimed at 
by that process. Had Mrs. Sunderland been permitted to grace that 
festival with her lovely voice, admirable intonation, and intellectual 
delivery of the music of Héndel, where would your foreign sopranos, 
contraltos, tenors, and basses have been? Their coarseness and want 
of capacity for the task would have been too apparent, and the Eng- 
lish lady would have blown out that blaze, which, it is to be hoped, for 
the health of the profession, will soon become dim in its present sphere, 
however brightly it may burn in its own. Genius is of no country; 
and wherever it exists, or wherever it may come from, it should be 
honoured, patronised, and upheld. But when genius appears on scenes 
it never waa intended for. and has ever been incapable of succeeding in, 
it is time that those who venerate their art should lift their voice in its 
defence. 

I look upon Mrs, Sunderland as not only a valuable ornament to 
her profession, but as an honour to the country which boasts her birth : 
and I fearlessly assert that if any one singer in that Festival was enti- 
tled by talent, voice, and musical education, to an unlimited and unre- 
stricted choice from all the sacred soprano songs to be sung, it was Mrs. 
Sunderland. 

The treatment she has received, in being first left without choice, 
and then deprived of that which was alone left for her, I need not fur- 
ther dwell on, as the narrative of the case she has favoured the public 
with carries with it its own condemnation of the insults to which she 
was subjected. ‘The truly English manner in which Mrs. Sunderland 
has resented those insults, and rebuked the perpetrators of them, must 
find a sympathetic response in every English breast ; and if the inha- 
bitants of Yorkshire and Lancashire have spirit in them, and loyalty 
enough to defend the lady they have so long cherished, let them (after 
the Festival is concluded), give her a public concert—not only to reward 
her as she deserves to be rewarded—but to give her an immediate 
opportunity of showing the public that she can sing both the sacred 
and the secular songs of her country quite as well, if not BETTER, than 
any one else. If any services I could render would be of use, I will 

joyfully throw them into the scale; and I think I shall be followed by 
hundreds who will be proud to join to give the spirited championess of 
English talent and English position, such a vocal concert as never yet 
greeted the ears of an English audience. 
Lam, your obedient servant, 
Henry PuHItzirs. 


St. John’s Cottage, Wakefield, Aug. 23rd, 1856. 


It is very unfortunate for Mr. Henry Phillips (who “ cares 
not” for the suggestions of Mozart) that a perusal of his 
letter should at once lead to a conclusion which, though he 
may have foreseen, he would hardly wish to be understood— 
viz: that it was written for no other end than that of 
puffing The New English Glee and Madrigal Union. What 
a pity that a lapsus penne should have led him to reveal 
the fact that Mrs. Sunderland was engaged to undertake the 
position of chief soprano in connection with that highly 
respectable body! The public concert suggested by 
Mr. Phillips to the inhabitants of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
(which must be given 1MMEDIATELY—the capitals are Mr. 
Phillips's) would be a famous advertisement for his society 
and a material aid to the success of his) next provincial 
tour. This, however, is but an episode, éleverly enough 
contrived by Mrs. Sunderland’s defender, but not 


with which the ingenious puffing of Mr. Phillips has 
nothing to do. What we have chiefly to reprobate is the 
endeavour on the part of an English professor to make bad 
blood between our native artists and the foreigners, who 
dwell so much among us, and from whom, in a vast number 
of cases, we learn a great deal worth knowing, in return for 
what we give them. In the present instance the attempt is 
the more reprehensible from its glaring disingenuousness. 
Who were the female singers to whom the soprano music in 
Elijah, Eli, and The Messiah were entrusted (—Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Sherrington, and Mrs, Weiss! Where, 
then, is the foreigner against whom Mrs. Sunderland, a 
soprano—“ Queen of Yorkshire sopranos,” as the Leeds 
Mercury apily styles her—has cause for complaint? If no 
better case can be made out than this, our rabid anti-foreign 
“ professionals” (who conveniently forget that Handel, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn, composers of The Messiah, The 
Creation, and Elijah, were foreigners) had better abandon 
the fight, or at least bide their time. We are sorry that 
Mrs. Sunderland did not sing at the Bradford Festival ; but 
we cannot help it, and really think all this fuss very much 
out of place. Had Mrs, Sunderland, instead of writing 
columns of letters to Mr. Samuel Smith, addressed two or 
three words to Mr. Costa, the matter would, in all proba- 
bility, have been at once set right. 











THE present week has proved disastrous to the musical 
world, no less than three celebrities having been carried off 
within a few days of each other—viz., Herr Lindpaintner, 
the composer, who, according toa letter, dated Stuttgart, 
August 22, in the Augsburg Gazette, died at Nonnenhorn, 
on the Lake of Constance, on the 21st instant; Herr 
Staudigl, the bass-singer, who is stated by the same journal 
to have died in a madhouse ; and M. Baumann, the bassoon- 
player, who expired in London, on Monday last. To each 
of these eminent men we shall endeavour to pay a tribute of 
respect in our next number. 





Herr Sommer, the celebrated “Sommerophonist,” has been 
appointed Bandmaster to the 38th Regiment. 

An. Epwarp Murray has heen engaged by Mr. Elliot Galer 
to join his operatic company as Acting Manager. We congratu- 
late Mr. Elliot Galer on having secured the services of this 
gentleman, who, for the last nine years, has so ably held a similar 
appointment in many of the principal metropolitan theatres, 
and so successfully managed the recent tour of the London Dra- 
matic Company through the west of England. 

LiverPooL.—(From our own Correspondent. —On Friday 
night, a numerous and fashionable audience, who had assembled 
at our Philharmonic Hall, to hear Mad. Garcia, Mad. Albertini, 
and Sig. Beaucarde, were doomed to a grievous disappointment, 
consequent upon what J feel bound to style the insolent behaviour 
of two foreign artists. The facts of the case are briefly these. 
Mad. Albertini and Sig. Beaucarde, two vocalists from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, were engaged to sing several arias and concerted 
pieces at this concert. On their arrival at rehearsal in the 
morning, it was discovered that there were no orchestral parts 
for their morgeaur, the committee expecting that (as is often 
the case) the vocalists would bring them, while, on the present 
occasion, it appears that the two artistes in question had an idea 
that they would be provided by the Philharmonic direetors. As 
soon as this fact was discovered, the two singers, without listen- 
ing to any explanation, or agreeing to, or suggesting any arrange- 
ment, by which the public might be saved from disappointment, 
walked off in a huff to their hotel. In this dilemma, Mad. Garcia, 
with that true artistic spirit which has so honourably distin- 





directly bearing upon the question under discussion, 





her career, offered to sing several extra pieces, and 
aving heard both Albertini and Beaucarde, in London, I can 
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assure your readers that those who were present at the concert 
had little cause for regret. The Philharmonic committee issued 
placards explaining the cause of the “ difficulty” as soon as pos- 
sible, and offered to return their money to such of the public as 
chose to demand it, but few availed themselves of the offer. The 
concert, notwithstanding the a passed off pleasantly. 
Mad. Garcia displayed her voeal and linguistic versatility to 
unusual advantage, and sang with extra care, taste, and spirit, a 
venerable aria, “ Mi paventa,” from Graun’s Britannica ; some 
of Chopin’s Mazurkas, Schubert’s “Der Erl Konig,” “ Ah, non 
giunge,” from Sonnambula, and a selection of piquant Spanish 
songs, arousing the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest 
pitch. The band played Mendelssohn's symphony in C minor, and 
the overtures to Beethoven's Zgmont, and Auber’s Masaniello. 
As to Mad. Albertini and Sig. Beaucarde, I trust they have 
made their début and congé in Liverpool simultaneously. In the 
course of the evening, the Philharmonic directors presented 
Mad. Garcia with a handsome bracelet—An opera company 
have been playing this week at our Amphitheatre—Miss Lanza 
being the prima donna. Piccolomini and party sing at our 
Philharmonic Concert Hall on Tuesday, and Novello, Alboni, 
Reeves, and Formes at the new concert hall in St. George’s Hall 
on Friday next. 





ORGAN. 
THE NEW MUSIC HALL AT BIRMINGHAM & ITS ORGAN. 

Tue Birmingham Town Hall, made famous by many a glorious 
gathering of musicians and music, is insufficient, it would seem, 
to satisfy the musical wants of its locality. Not that it is not 
large enough, and handsome enough, and commodious enough 
for any purpose; but that there are circumstances in its manage- 
ment which straiten its use much beyond what a large section, 
at least, of the townsfolk think either wholesome or convenient. 
The “Festival Committee” —in other words, the corporate 
strength of the town—have, it seems, always set their faces 
against letting the Town Hall for any /arge musical perform- 
ance, other than those which they themselves originate or are 
concerned in. They don’t mind the touring parties annually 
despatched from London to scour the provinces, or other small 
fry of a similar kind ;—they only object to choral concerts 
started from without their special circle of influence, and accord- 
ingly put sundry invincible obstacles in the way of their occur- 
rence, so far, at least, as the use of the Town Hall is concerned. 
The large organ, too, has certain little difficulties connected with 
it. It is the freehold of the General Hospital, the committee of 
which make a charge of five guineas for its use, coupled with the 
stipulation that their organist only shall be employed. It is 
difficult to quarrel with these latter regulations in the abstract. 
The managers of this noble Hospital, of which Birmingham may 
fairly boast, are certainly justified in making the most of their 
property; while, as to the compulsory engagement of their 
organist, since no one can know the peculiarities of his instru- 
ment so well as he, none would probably handle it to so much 
advantage. Yet, justifiable and unimportant as these conditions 
may be, they undoubtedly serve to increase that inaccessibility 
which is felt, by the Birmingham people, to be the evil of their 
Town Hall as a public building. The motive attributed to the 
Festival Committee for their exceeding jealousy of the fine 
building entrusted to their care—namely, a fear that too great 
familiarity with the larger kinds of music might breed a satiety 
unfavourable to their triennial meetings—is, we are convinced, 
the greatest mistake conceivable. At all events, no where else 
in the world has experience proved otherwise than that 
acquaintance with great music has increased the demand for its 
enjoyment. 

It is not our business, however, to judge between the Bir- 
mingham Festival committee and the party which has risen up 
to complete a new Music Hall in the town. We are neither 
prepared nor inclined to discuss all the motives that may have 
produced the restrictions on the old concert room, or the building 
of the new one. It is enough for our present purpose to have 
stated such explanations as have reached us of the noticeable 
fact that, while Birmingham contains one of the noblest rooms 








in the world, specially designed for musical uses and not over 
burdened with employment, there has been, practically, such a 
want of accommodation for a choral society as has forced on the 
completion of a second, and, as we presume it must be con- 
sidered, rival Concert Hall. 

As a proper description of the new music-room will appear 
in a future paper, we need, at present, merely state that it is a 
large and Ais vate building in the middle-pointed style of 
architecture, having an open timber roof and polychrome deco- 
rations in the manner of its period. Its internal dimensions 
are considerable—namely, 117 feet in length, with proportionate 
width and height, and it is seated for 2,000 people, exclusive of 
the orchestra, which will easily accommodate 300 performers. 
A private performance recently given, by way of experiment, 
has proved the new building to be, not only exceeding commo- 
dious for public purposes, but well adapted for music in an 
acoustical point of view; and the design and completion are 
universally admitted to be in the utmost degree creditable to 
Mr. Cranston, of Birmingham, the architect. 

The organ recently exhibited at Messrs, Gray and Davison’s 
manufactory, and, by this time we suppose, fairly placed in its 
destined position at Birmingham, is an instrumeut sufficiently 
remarkable, in many respects, to call for something more at our 
hands than a mere tabular enumeration of its contents, We 
give the latter, however, to commence with. 


GREAT ORGAN, 
(Compass from CC to A in altissimo.) 


16 feet. | Twelfth ee we «=. B feet. 
Super Octave Se S+-> 
| Furniture w= 8 Ranks, 
| Mixture 
| Posaune 
Clarion 


Double Diapason 
Open Diapaso 
Gamba es 
Flute Harmonique 
Stopped Diapason 
Flute Octaviante 
Octave 
SWELL ORGAN. 
(Compass same as Great Organ.) 


Bourdon 16 feet. | Mixture 
Open Diapason yiewaeh | Cornopeon 
Stopped Diapason 8 Oboe ... 
Octave sas mT. Clarion 

Super Octave... 2) 

Cnorr ORGAN. 
(Compass same as Great Organ.) 


Salcional ; j 8 feet. | Flute d’Amore 
Viol di Gamba ae. ie Gems Horn ... 
Stopped Diapason Bass 8 | Piccolo aia ase 
Clarionet Flute 8 ,, | Corno di Bassetto ... 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
(Compass from CCC to F.) 
32 feet. | Super Octave... 
Open Diapason 16 ,, | Trombone 
Bourdon 16, | Trumpet 
Octave a ee 


Covrtens, &c. 


Swell to Great Manual Unison | Great Manual to Pedals 
Ditto ditto Sup. Octave | Choir Manual to Pedals 
Ditto ditto Sub. Octave | Tremulant 

Swell to Choir Manual | Seven Composition Pedals 

Swell Manual to Pedals | 


It very seldom happens, in this country, that circumstances 
combine to permit even an approach to perfection in the plan of 
a large organ. Sometimes a want of space is the evil influence ; 
just as often an insufficiency of money increases the difficulty ; 
and now and then a case occurs in which, while neither of these 
obstacles stands in the way of excellence, the designing of the 
instrument falls into hands unworthy of the trust. The 
Birmingham organ, like most of its fellows, is by no means 
perfect. In making this statement, however, we must not be 
understood to charge any special fault either to the builders or 
their employers. The funds at their disposal were, we hear, very 
limited ; and the question became how these could best be 
turned to account in producing an instrument which was to do 


Contra Bourdon 
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duty, not alone in the way of elaborate solo display, but in ac- 
companying and controlling large bodies of voices, either in 
conjunction with, or in the absence of, an orchestra. Under all 
these circumstances we know not how the design could be 
advantageously altered. It is our duty, nevertheless, to point 
out the omissions which—without going altogether into a larger 
class of organ—should be rectified in order to make the instru- 
ment thoroughly complete in its kind ; and as it is contemplated 
to make some addition to the scheme at a future opportunity, 
our suggestions may be of value in guiding the process. 

It is a defect of the swell organ that it has been, almost 
necessarily, designed wholly with a view to power. With the 
exception of the Oboe, it contains no register of specially delicate 
character. A Keraulophon, or some analogous stop, and two 
small scaled flutes, of 4 and 2 feet pitch respectively, are 
certainly necessary to complete this portion of the instrument. 
The choir organ—in accordance with English custom—is too 
small, whether for solo performance or accompaniment ; and, 
as a more obvious defect, it has no 8 feet open flue-stop which 
descends below tenor C. The pedal organ should certainly have 
contained a 16 feet open metal stop. All this part of the organ 
is judiciously scaled and admirably voiced, but nevertheless 
does, and must, want that crisp, colarco effect, which metal only 
will yield. The great organ would be improved by the addition of 
a Quint and a 16 feet reed. Not only is the whole instrument 
of a class to warrant the introduction of these registers, but the 
particular manual in question has a strength and ringing 
character of tone which would bear their addition with much 
advantage. With this, our fault-finding comes to an end. 
Doubtless had sufficient means been at hand, vil we have 
suggested, and more, perhaps, would have been done. We can, 
however, but speak of the instrument as we find it—as a sort of 
compromise between the artistic desires of a constructor and 
the pecuniary strength of his employers—and trust that, as soon 
as money and leisure are propitious, its present owners will give 
due attention to its wants. 

Of the execution of the instrument, we are happy to be able 
to speak in terms of unqualified approbation. From first to last 
it gives evidence of care and determination to advance, at once 
highly creditable to its constructors and significant as to the 
march of organ-building in this country. We cannot say that 
the disposition of the interior work is faultless ; but, after in- 
specting tne plans of the Concert-hall, can safely affirm that its 
faults are not chargeable to the builders. No one of the slightest 
practical turn of mind can fail to be astonished at the fact that, 
while an organ is obviously the most bulky piece of furniture 
ever likely to be placed in a church or concert-room, it is pre- 
cisely the last thing thought of by the architect. He will most 
lovingly elaborate pulpits, fonts, lecterns, rood-screens, corona, 
and such like things, i the bushel; while the organ, which, 
if of any pretensions, should occupy, for its own safety’s sake, 
at least 400 superficial feet of ground plan, seems to escape all 
but the vanishing point in his calculations. The consequence 
usually is that, at the last moment, some out-of-the-way and 
ridiculously insufficient corner is allotted to the “king of instru- 
ments,” and the organ-builder has no other alternative than 
to reject the commission altogether, or accept it with the con- 
sciousness that his work must be huddled together in a way 
both to deteriorate its present effect and render future repa- 
ration all but impossible. Messrs, Gray and Davison have not 
been treated altogether in this extreme fashion in the matter of 
their Birmingham organ. They have secured more space than 
was permitted for some other of their celebrated works—the 
Glasgow City Hall and Magdalene College Chapel organs, for 
example—yet not enough to allow of that thoroughly masterly 
distribution of the interior mechanism which is a distinguishing 
feature of the large continental, and specially of the French, 
instruments. A tour through the interior of the Birmingham 
organ, however, will satisfy the mechanical inspector that the 
roy permitted has been turned to all possible account, and 
that, considering the amount of bulky apparatus it contains, un- 
usual facilities are afforded for the functions of the tuner and 
regulator, 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





THE LATE MADAME VESTRIS. 
(Continued from page 532.) 

Tue fame of Madame Vestris, it may be believed, was not 
confined to the metropolis. She had lucrative offers from all 
parts of the kingdom, and in the winter 1821-2 made her first 
provincial tour with great éclat. In Birmingham, Manchester, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, she became an immense favourite, and 
held the favouritism of these places for many years. On her 
return to London she went to the Haymarket ; and alternated 
her performances between that theatre and Covent Garden for 
along period. She did not now restrict herself to operatic or 
breeches parts, but essayed her powers in genteel comedy, and 
was pronounced by her admirers as eminently successful. Her 
first impersonation in this line was, we believe, Letitia Hardy in 
She Stoops to Conquer. At this time Madame Vestris’s salary 
was, at Covent Garden, thirty guineas per’ week, and, at the 
Haymarket, twenty guineas with “an understanding”—by which 
was “understood” certain emoluments derived from a benefit, 
or share of a benefit, as the sum named was the most given to 
‘any artist at that establishment. 

Gaetano Bartolozzi, the father of Madame Vestris, died Aug. 
the 25th, 1821, in his 64th year. In 1825, died Armand Vestris, 
her husband. The lady had a good riddance. He had shame- 
fully deserted her in Paris—left her young, beautiful, and 
accomplished, to the tender mercies of the French capital—and 
went to Naples, where he became ballet-master at the San 
Carlo Theatre. From the period of his deserting her in France 
to the day of his death, he and his wife dwelt apart, although 
they had once or twice met. Armand Vestris died in great 
difficulties, regretted by few. 

Weber’s Oberon was produced at Covent Garden for the first 
time on the 18th of April, 1826. Madame Vestris was the 
original Fatima. The rest of the characters were sustained by 
Messrs. Braham, C. Bland, Fawcett, and Cooper ; Miss Paton, 
Miss H. Lacy, and Miss H. Cawse. Madame Vestris produced 
little effect in Fatima—and, although the distribution of parts 
in other respects was so excellent, the opera did not achieve.a 
great success, at which poor Weber was wroth and vowed 
“he vould write no more for dat dam John Bull, but vould 
write for de vorld.”* Among other non-operatic parts with 
which the name of Madame Vestris was associated were Lydia 
Languish in the Rivals, and Maria Darlington in A Roland for 
an Oliver. 

These were not, however, first-rate performances, and were 
considered inferior to the same impersonations by others, The 
truth was, that the admirers of Madame Vestris were carried 
away by their prejudices, and extolled her no less in what she 
did ill than in what she did well. That she was never a finished 
comedian, and was deficient in the vis comica, we think must be 
granted by those capable of judging who remember her in her 
palmy days. If, then, she was neither a comedian nor a vocalist 
par excellence, whence, it may be asked, the secret of her 
success? This is easily answered. In the first place, her ap- 
pearance was singularly attractive ; in the next, although not a 
great singer, nor anything of an artist in the strict sense of the 
word, she possessed a very pleasing voice, and could sing simple 
ballads with genuine expression. Moreover, she was impulsive 
and piguante, and had the greatest of all gifts to back up these 
qualifications—youth. She could not sing like Kitty Stephens, 
but she was more run after; she could not act like many of her 
contemporaries, but her admirers were numerous and ardent 
without precedent. In private life she was much beloved. Her 
generosity was unbounded, and her delicacy and kindly feeling 
towards inferior artists with whom she was brought in contact 
was proverbial in the profession. 

Madame Vestris was in the zenith of her reputation in 1829, 
when she contemplated becoming manager—or rather, as Leigh 
Hunt says, “wo-manager” of a theatre. The little house in 
Wych-street was to be let, and, after some consideration—or, 
more likely, none at all, since she never considered—she became 
sole lessee of the Olympic. The Olympic theatre, at that time, 
was the property of Mr. J. Scott, of Parliament-street, and was 








* We do not guarantee the truth of this lively anecdote. 
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the last of the nineteen theatres built by Philip Astley, in 1806, 
who called it the “Olympic Pavilion.” The “ Pavilion,” how- 
ever, did not prove remunerative, and Elliston, thinking in his 
hands it would turn out a lucrative speculation, bought it from 
Philip Astley for three thousdnd guineas, with an annuity of 
£100 while Astley lived. Elliston did not make his fortune at 
the Olympic, and was succeeded by Reeve. Reeve did not make 
his fortune, and was succeeded by Egerton, and so on, until 
Mr. George Wild—alias Brodie, a much better name and the 
real one—came into possession, after resigning the management 
of the Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham Court Road. Here wasa 
“concatenation accordingly.” All of these managers, without 
an exception, had failed to make the Olympic pay, yet were 
there hundreds to be found who would stake their future hopes 
and their money on the speculation. Madame Vestris, “sanguine 
as a bridegroom,” took the theatre, and never dreamt of the 
antecedents or the consequences. At the time Madame Vestris 
took the Olympic, it was unworthy the name of a theatre. The 
walls were shakey, the roof falling in, the painting almost 
entirely defaced, the decorations filthy, the scenery battered and 
worn—in short, the state of the building. was disreputable, and 
it was dangerous to enter it. Mr. Scott laid out some money on 
straitening the walls and repairing the roof. Madame Vestris 
had to do everything else; and in a few years she expended 
several thousand pounds on alterations and decorations. 

On Monday, the 23rd of January, 1830, the Olympic theatre 
was opened under the management of Madame Vestris, with 
Mary Queen of Scots; The Olympic Revels; Marionette; and 
Clarissa Harlowe. Liston was one of the company, and was 
paid £60 per week. The general troupe was excellent, and 
included some of the most rising talents of the day. But, with 
the exception of Liston, Madame Vestris had no first-rate 
“star.” Indeed, the “star system” was rejected at the 
Olympic, and the new management set out with depending for 
public support on ensemble in the casts, and elegance and com- 
pleteness in the decorations and mse-en-scéne. The most perfect 
taste, united with liberality, ruled over all, and ina brief time 
the Olympic, from being one of the most neglected of the minor 
theatres, became the best conducted and most attractive, and 
ultimately grew to be one of the most fashionable places of 
amusement in the metropolis. 

Madame Vestris continued to preside over the fortunes of the 
Olympic for eight years. On Monday, May the 21st, 1838, the 
theatrical public were startled by the announcement of “The 
last ten nights of the season at the Olympic theatre, previous 
to the departure of Madame Vestris for America.” Accord- 
ingly, on Thursday, the 31st, the fair manageress closed her 
eighth season at the Olympic, with a farewell address, in which 
she stated, that, “ Offers of so liberal a nature had been made 
to her from America, that no one who laboured for ultimate 
independence could think of declining them.” Before proceeding 
to the far West, Madame Vestris was induced to enter a second 
time into the bonds of wedlock, and in the following August she 
was married to Mr. Charles James Mathews, son of the cele- 
brated Charles Mathews, comedian, and now himself one of the 
most accomplished and versatile of living actors. Mr. Charles 
Mathews had joined the company at the Olympic in 1835, 
and soon became an immense favourite with the public. 

In the autumn of 1838, Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles 
Mathews set sail for America, leaving the direction of the 
theatre in the hands of Mr. Planché, who, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, re-opened it for the season. The new régime was a 
short and not a very merry one, for Madame Vestris and Mr, 
Charles Mathews returned to England in December, after a most 
unsatisfactory and not very lucrative trip among the Yankees ; 
and the theatre opened on Boxing-night under the old manage- 
ment, Mr. Charles Mathews appearing in Patter versus Clatter. 
He was greeted with great warmth. The announcement, how- 
ever, that the re-appearance of Madame Vestris would take 
place in a new burlesque—Blue Beard—on Wednesday, January 
the 2nd, caused a great excitement, and brought, on the night in 

— one of the most crowded audiences ever assembled in 
the theatre. The reception given to Madame Vestris was 
literally overwhelming. A new feeling had sprung up for the 





artist. She had been ill-treated in a foreign land, and that was 
enough to rouse John Bull to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
How Madame Vestris was received in the United States, and 
how treated, is a matter of history, and is too well known to 
dwell upon here. It is sufficient to say, that the English people 
looked upon her as being most unworthily trated, oh uni- 
versally took up her,cause. She became a greater favourite 
than ever ; the little theatre in Wych street became daily more 
the resort of fashion, and Mr. Charles Mathews appeared on 
the high road to Fortune, Unfortunately, both herself and 
her husband had a soul above Wych street and minor theatres, 
and in an evil hour they were induced to undertake the man- 
agement of Covent Garden. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Currous Facrs.—The house in which Moore was born is now 
a whisky shop; Burn’s native cottage is a public house ; Shel- 
ley’s house, at great Marlow, a beer-s oP ; the spot where Scott 
was born is occupied by a building used for a similar purpose ; 
and even Coleridge’s residence, at Nether Stowey, the very 
house in which the poet composed his sweet “Ode to the Night- 
ingale,” is now an ordinary Duphvee. A house also in which 
— Montgomery lived for forty years at Sheffield is a beer- 
shop. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 





NY ADAME. RISTORI.—An Excellent Portrait of this 
| celebrated Tragedienne is published with Talexy’s Ristori Valse. A very 
brilliant piece. Price 3s., 2nd edition. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 





DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


“7 TOO,” and other Poems. By Beelzebub. Second 

Edition, Fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, 6s. (Free by Post, on receipt 
of the amount in postage stamps). London: BE, Townsend, Hamblin and 
Co., 421, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 


Valse. 








“Tue RAt-CATCHER’S DAUGHTER.” 


ES RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 

Laurent, introducing the Rat-catcher’s Daughter. This popular Valse has 

been performed at all the balls of the season, and three times before the Queen 

at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the Fancy Dress Ball of the Royal Academy 

of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador’s Ball. It has been mgceived with the 

greatest applause on every occasion. Published this day, price 33, by Boosey 
and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 





PERAS in complete Pianoforte Score, German words, 
each, 2s. 6d.; strongly bound, each, 3s. 6d.: Barber of Seville, Masaniello, 
White Lady, Figaro, Jobn of Paris, Magan, Don Juan. BEETHOVEN’S 32 
Pianoforte Sonatas, £1. HAYDN’S 34 Pianoforte Sonatas, with his other piano- 
forte works, £1. HAYDN’S 12 most beautiful Symphonies, arranged for piano- 
forte solo, 12s. 6d. ; the same as pianoforte duets. 17s. 6d. MOZART’S Sonatas, 
Fantasias, and Variations for pianoforte so'os and duets, €1. Guatav Scheurmann 
and Co., Importers of Foreign music, and publishers. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS ARE PRE-EMINENTLY 

RENOWNED FOR THEIR CURE OF ASTHMA. — Mr. James Judd, of 
Mitcham, had been for years afflicted with Asthma, experiencing great agony 
upon respiration, with violent cough; he bad also acute pains in his side. He 
tried every remedy, and was advised by all classes of medical practitioners, but 
bis time, patience, and money were alike thrown away. He, at length, had 
recourse to Holloway’s Pills, and by persevering in their use for a few weeks, 
obtained the most favorable results, and became perfectly cured —— Sold by 
ail Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H, Muir, Malta. 








REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous headache 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or 1 4 post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. Patronised by the Faculty. 
Offices) E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
mers of repute. 
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IRE at Messrs, JOHN. BROADWOOD and. SONS’ 


Pianoforte Manufactory, 


Horseferry-road, Westminster, — 


The nobility, 


gentry, and those friends! who have so promptly expressed their generous sym- 
athy towards the sufferers by the above calamity, are respectfully informed that 


fie ondon and Westminster Bank, at its several branches in 


sondon, and the 


rincipal music-sellers in the United Kingdom, have kindly consented to receive 
UBSCRIPTIONS on behalf of the WORKMEN who lost their tools. 


For the Committee of Workmen, 


JAMES HIPKINS, Chairman 


C, TRAT 


L, Secretary. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. C. Webster, at Messrs. John Broadwood 


and Sons’, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden. square, Ww who has k 


the office of Treasurer, will be immediately attended to. 
The Committee thankfully dekiowledge the receipt of the following Sub- 


&s8. 4, 


scriptions :— 


#8. 
Messrs. Broadwood and fons 200 0 
John Chambers, Esq, Le 
Kent =. 105 0 
Robert Pryor, Esq., Troisara, 
Pitlochrie ., 
Messrs. Webster and Hors- 
fall, Penns .. 
The Right Hon. the Earl 
anvers 
The Right Hon. the Countess 
of Falmouth . rx . 
Lord Robert Grosv enor P 
Lady Robert and Miss Gros- 
venor ., 
Servants at Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s, Moor-park .. 
Clerks and Foremen at Messrs. 
Broadwood and Sons’ ‘ 
Thos. Chappell, Esqg., New 
Bond-street .. 
John Reid, Esq., Baker-strect 
Sir Charles Mausfie! djClarke, bt. 
Messrs Milsom and Son, Bath 
Mr. Wm. Finlayson, Chelten- 
ham ° 
Mr. F. Moutrie, Buker-street 
George Gray, Esq., Denbigh-pl. 
Mr. Dowling .. an ee 
Mr, Burckhardt ee 
Mrs, Mackenzie Kettle ee 
Herr Kuhe ee - a 
C. B, Greaves, Esq. .. ae 
Rev. A. Borrodaile oe 
Mr. R. Bowley, Charing-cross 
Mr. F. R. Farlow ‘ay ° 
Mr. F. R. Farlow, jun. 
Messrs. Burkinyoung and oo, os 
Calcutta oe . 
Mr. Charles Weldon ns oe 
J. A. Archer, Esq., Broadway 
Messrs. Wood and Co,, Edin- 
burgh . - ee ee 
Mr. C. Wilson, eo 
Messrs, Hollingsworth 
Willoughby 
8. W. Waley, Esq. ee 
Louis Werner, Esq. .. 
Edward Le 
Alfred A. Moatoee Esq. 
Messrs. Peters and Son 
Rev, C. F. Secretan 
Hy. Simms, Esq., Bat es 
Chas. Stephens, Esq,, Dul- 
wich road vid ‘nh 
Messrs, Morel, Brothers 
Mr. 8. Adams, West Bromwich 
Albert Levy, Esq. ay ee 
Geo. Benson, Esq. 
Messrs, W. Stodart and. ‘Son « ee 
W. Cusins, Esq. . 
C. E. Horsley, Esq. 
Jas. B. Scott, Esq. 
G. A. Osborne, Esq. 
Charles Salaman, 
Mrs. Bonham Carter .. e 
Edw. Godson, Es - ee 
Mr. D. G. Laing, Finiars st. ‘ 
8 Thee, Mary. jun. i 
w. Je Bramley, 
Guildfood ” one “ 
Messrs. Paterson and Son, 
Edinburgh .. 
— Croggan and Oo. 


Messrs. Hoo r and Co, 

Miss Grant, Fairseat . 

W. H. Cullingford, Esq. Kendal 5 
Ricardo Linter, Esq., Weymouth 5 
Mr. Petch, Leicester .. 0 
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0) |—~ Bunnett, Esq. 


0) R. Barnet, Esq. 
0| Messrs. Seagar, Evans, & Co. 


0 | Messrs. King and Son 
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Per John Day, Esq., Cambridge street— 


John Day, Esq 
Miss Ellen Day, 
J. Boyle .. 

E. Chapple 


210 0 
0 2 6 
02 6 


a 5 
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0) Mrs. Bireb, Wretham Hall is 
0! oy Atkinson, ‘ful : x 


ay 
0) Mr. 2 Russell, Oxford’ 





Messrs, bang <n 

and Pr é e 160130 
John Baker, "eg. a 
John Cook, Esq. x Norfolk 
Herr Deichmann 
Mrs. Edgar and Mrs. Wollaston 
W. R Grittan, Esq. 
G, E. Hay, Bs, Shrewsb uy 
Sir G. Smart 
Lady Smart 
Mr. M. Moses, Dublin 


i 


Miss Birch 


SO OOM OO Or bo Ort et bo on or 
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| Dr. Buck, Norwich oe 
| C. Coventry, Esq. ra 


ed 
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E. Sutton, Esq. 

T. R. Atkins, Esq. 

| Edward Ho okins, Esq. 
Mr. J. S. Blyth 

|T. Maitland, Esq 

Mrs, Yarrow, Syiienham 


to Or Or Do orton 


| Mr. ane ‘Tottenham-court- 


to 


road 7" pe “ 
The Rev. “John Broadwo.d, 


Lyn 
Wynley Birch, Esq., Wrotham 
ak Norfolk 8 
Miss Bankart, Lei cester  . 
|The Hon. Mrs. Irby, Cotters- 
brooke Rectory .. oe 
Mr, Burgess... ee ee 
Mr. Holmes .. 
Messrs. Gillam and Firby 
Mrs, Sasse 
Mr. W. Ayres, Liverpool 
Mr. Jeffer . ee ee 
Miss Woo ° 
Mrs. Hutchison, Kensington 
Mr. Hutchison, ditto .. 
Brinle Richards, Esq. en 
Miss ynardson’ 
Wm. Tassie, Esq., Kensington 
J. W., Chelsea 
W. H. Holmes, "Esq. 
W. ie Beadon, Esq., Stratford- 
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Tattersall, Esq. 
C. Wilson, Esa, Greek st. 
Mrs. Henry Raymond Barker, 
Peterborough .. 
J. Hoare, _ ey He ampstead 
Miss Broadhurst, Bath ee 
Dr. Bennett, 12, Russell “yt 
London Felt Company (by 
Jonson. 
or. La ngebeer and Co., Bir- 
hogan a 
Miss I Dolby, Hinde-street 
Mr. R. Barnett, and others 
Messrs, Distin, and Workmen 
Mr. W. Swain .. 
Messrs. Cotton and Johnson. 
J. Reynolds, Esq.,Club Chambers 
London and Westminster Bank 5 
Madame Clara Novello 
Charles Coote, Esq. .. 
Anonymous .. e 
Messrs. Kent and Co. 
G. Pearney, Esq., Bishopsgate- 


street 
Messrs. Nettlefold, Holborn” 
Mr. Browne, Soho-square .. 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 


A NEW AND OHEAP COLLECTION OF POPULAR OPERAS 


ARRANGED FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


CALCOTT, NORDMANN, ayy DIABELLI. 





Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 pieces, bound uniformly 
in strong Green Cloth Covers, Gilt Letters, at 


ONE THIRD THE ORDINARY PRICES. 





CONTENTS. 


La Sonnambula 
Rigoletto ... 
Ernani... re 
Linda di Chamouni 
Lucrezia Borgia ... 


ore & be 


Norma a, 

Elisir d’ Amore 
Anna Bolena bh 
Nabucodonosor ... 
Les Huguenots... 


— 
Ss SS ss go 


Pré aux Clercs.... 


L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii 


Beatrice di Tenda 
Zampa  «.- bee 
Fidelio ne aa 
Matilde di Shabran 
Cenerentola He 
Il Trovatore Re 
La Traviata 


Lucia di Lammermocr 





THE COMPLETE COLLECTION 
Of Twenty Operas may be had, in a handsome Mahogany 


Case, price Five GUINEAS, 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
The prices of this Collection having been reduced to the 


AAMeAAAATAMAAAMAANMAAANeK A A oO oa B 


cocoscooococoCecoana oeoocooocoococe oe @ 


same rate as the Pianoforte Operas, and Lyric Dramas, a 


similar discount is allowed. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 


LONDON, 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST — Viz. :— .d 


8 
**Go, thou art free.” John Barnett a a ‘ A PE 
“My home beside the Guadalquiver.” Ditto * os 96 oe ee 


A — aye (etetaged) of JouN Banserr's ceganre ca cle for the - 
Vo 


JOHN Bans ET's “ School for the Voice,” comp ‘ete eo - 21 
COSTA’S ‘ ELI.”’ 
The following arrangements of the Airs, Choruses, &c., for the Organ, 
by Epmonp T. CuIPP, viz. :— 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. ware oe oe 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto . oe ee 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto .. os 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto 
Woe unto us(Chorus) ditto ditto ie 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto 


March cf the Israelites ditto ditto 
COSTA’S ‘ELI,’’? POR 7 HE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLI AM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Admired movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte (Solos) 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books each 5 
Accompaxziments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello (ad lib.) to each oe . 

the s: 

Admired movements from “Eli,” arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by W. H. 
Callcott, in 2 books each 6 
Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Flute, V iolin, and v ioloncello, to each, book a 

he se 


NEW OPERATIC ‘ead OTHER a oe. 
— del Passato (La Traviata) ee oe ee 
A forsé6 lui che l’anima (La Travi: ata) a y e erat 
Ah; che la morte (Il Trovatore) > «. Verdi 
De’ miei bollenti Spiriti (La Tr aviata) .» Verdi 
Dete alla giovine (La Traviata) «+ Verdi 
Diprovenza il mar (La Traviata) - Verdi 
It Bagno .. . Operti 
Il Balen suo sorriso (i Trov atore) Verdi 

Fra Veglia e sopro ‘ 

La Donna e Mobile ° 
Le Sorelle .. . Operti 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brit idisi, La Travii ita) .» Verdi 
Signor del ciel (coro e quartette “BH oe .. Costa 
Son per via fia dal Mattino oe +» Operti 
Strite la Vampa (Il Trovs ome oe .. Verdi 

Tre Romauze Italiane .. oa - G. Operti 


THE 103RD PSALM 
Composed for the Bradford Triennial Musical Festival, 1856, W William 
Jackson (Mash _ ‘ ee ee 15 
Or, separately ; 
No. My —Praize the Lord, ce) my soul (Air, Sop wi aay 
2.—The Lord executeth righteousness (Dou!»le Chorus). 
3.—The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 

. —He hath not dealt with us afcer our sins (Double Chorus). 
5.—For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
6.—But the merciful go dness of the Lord (Chorus), 

7.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Buss). 

8.—Glory be to the Father (Double Chorus). 


HENRY LESLIE’S =e 
Oh let me sing to thee. Song, by Henry Leslie .. s 
I saw a golden sunbeam ‘all. Song — «itto oe oe 
I do not ask a brighter lot. Song ditto 
Shall I be remembered. Song ditto . ° 
Also, by tue same Composer— 

Trio, by Henry Les.ie 

And all the Works by the above popular Composer. 


HENRY LUNN’S car aaanictiania 
Beneath thy Casement, By Henry Luun oe 
No form but thine ditto ‘eo oe ee 
Peace to thee ditto oe os 
Let us be joyous ditto be oe $0 
Adieu, ye woods ditto és a oe 
Gay Lark ditto 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE ‘PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL. 
Agnese (Romance’, dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes oe 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegan', dedicated to Miss Warner 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver Ae 
J: sey hine (Valse briliante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 
La Rose sans Epine : (Morceau brill: ute), dedicated to Miss Cooke 
sie = —— (Morceau do Fantaisie, dedicated to Miss Arabella’ 
oddar¢ - 

La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies dla Valse), dedicated to Miss Forrest . 
La Czarine oe Op. 
Morning Star (intended as a “Companion to ae “Evening ™ ir, r”) dedicated 

to Miss Lomax oe 
Partant Pour la Syrie (F: ‘antaisie Militaire) | as 


seaman 


toto bono te po roro 


i=) 


-» Operti 
. Verdi 
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Garrison Polka (Mlustr: ~~ 
Osborne Polka... 


oo 


GA 
The Garrison Galop . ors. 0 


London; ADDISON, Houser 2 AND Lucas, 20, agent trent, ‘and 47, King-street. 








CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sa 


bo bo bo bo BO tO bo bo BO BO PO 


W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing Ot maar zat ee 
W. Balfe’s new a “ Merr s 

. W. Balfe’s new song, the rivulet side” .. ~ 
A. Macfarren’s ballad, 4 he Captive of Agincourt 
A. Macfarren’s new 80) **Over hill, over dale” .. 
Linley’s new ballad, “* ittle Dorrit’s Vigi i)” ¥! 
Linley’s song, “ In ‘whispors soft and light” 

Linley’s air, ‘Fair one! thy toils are ended” 
Silas’song, ‘‘The Dying Child” 3 ee 
Silas’s song, ‘* Resignation” 

E, Silas’s song, ‘ Oh speed away, ye songs of giaduess” 


VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books 1 and 2, 


W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books land 2 i 
each 


BAQQQONe as 
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René Favarger’s Fantai-ie from La Traviata ve ee ee ee 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. ee . ‘e 


VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, 3, 
eac 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from I! Trovatore a oe oe oe 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from 1] Trovatere oe oe oe oe ee 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 
No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 


No. 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 
No, 3.—In our green valley. 


— 
SCwonmnwmwewuceLs oOtc-1—20->- 


. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte. Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No, 1) .. 

. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and re inA vivid (No. 2).. 

3. Silas's I Pensieroso for tiie Pianoforte .. ° oe oe 
B. Sil: 18's Nocturne in E major oe pt . ee oe ee 
S. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. oe « ee o 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new — 

6 F rarger’ 3 1] Barbiere 
rarger’ ‘s Sonmambula ee 

René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia... ° 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. 
P. De Vos’s ** The Naiad’s Dream” .. te 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. ee ow 
P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. + oe 


_ 
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ee 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & Co, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 
167, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


O EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 

Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any sees exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage lettuce; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
tos ed, and isa splendid ae g 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights ; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in re pork 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on at sorts of land; In 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower sceds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 108,—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“‘Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

‘‘Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in A, any roma. Mr. Peachy, that NY pay 8 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fi 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Sate: 
Wholesale and Retail ig 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to bo 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 
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